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COMMENT 


At the hour when we write, it is still undetermined just 
how much of the controversy between the three allied powers 
and Venezuela will be referred to the Hague tribunal. It 
is settled, apparently, that each of the three protocols to be 
signed by Mr. Bowen, on the one hand, and by the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Germany, and Italy separately, 
on the other, shall provide only for the payment of $27,500 
in cash to each of the allies, and for a reference of the ques- 
tion of preferential treatment to the Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration. But how are the validity and amount of the claims 
put forward by each of the blockading powers to be deter- 
mined? By negotiation with Mr. Bowen, or by a subsequent 
reference of these matters also to the Hague tribunal, or by 
a reference to arbitrators, to be agreed upon by the parties? 
As the claims include demands not only for pecuniary in- 
demnities for grievances or wrongs, but also for the payment 
of ordinary debts, some of which are disputed at Caracas, 
it is improbable that any agreement can be reached between 
Mr. Bowen and the representatives of the three blockading 
powers. A reference either to arbitrators selected for this 
specific purpose, or to the permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, will, of course, involve a long delay in the 
adjudication on the claims. 


There is no doubt that the submission of the initial ques- 
tion of preferential or separate treatment for the three block- 
ading powers to the Hague tribunal is a triumph for Mr. 
Bowen and a rebuff for Sir Michael Herbert, the British 
plenipotentiary. It will be remembered that the latter ori- 
ginally demanded that thirty per cent. of the customs revenue 
of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello should be set aside for the 
three blockading powers jointly, and that this percentage 
should constitute a first charge on the revenue, other powers, 
like France, the claims of which had been recognized by 
treaty instead of being enforced by war, to take what they 
could get, after the allies had been provided for. Mr. Bowen 
declined to assent to this arrangement, on the ground, first, 
that it would put a premium on war as compared with pacific 
measures, and, secondly, that it would provide a pretext for 
the maintenance of an alliance between the blockading pow- 


ers for a considerable period, which would cover, he thought, 
at least six years. He was entirely justified in adding that 
such a prolongation of the alliance would be viewed with 
surprise and regret on this side of the Atlantic. Unquestion- 
ably he employed undiplomatic language when he described 
the proposed arrangement as a “trick” devised in order to 
secure a continuance of the alliance, and he very properly 
withdrew the word. The position which he took, however, 
and which, fortunately, was made public, had a wholesome 
effect upon the British Foreign Office, which, whatever may 
have been its original intention, hastened to disavow any 
wish to prolong the alliance, and agreed that Venezuela’s 
concessicn should be embodied in three separate protocols, 
instead of in a joint instrument. That is undoubtedly a 
great gain; for public opinion, both in Great Britain and in 
the United States, will compel the British Foreign Office 
to renounce the alliance with Germany and Italy as soon as 
the separate protocols are signed. Sir Michael Herbert, 
on his part, was not justified in insulting Mr. Bowen, the 
plenipotentiary of Venezuela, by going over his head and 
proposing that President Roosevelt should decide the question 
of preferential treatment. The President quickly made it 


‘known that he could be no party to the slight put upon a 


Latin-American republic, and that as Mr. Bowen had not 
ecncurred with the representatives of the blockading powers 
in requesting him to serve as arbitrator, he must decline to 
act. Under the circumstances there was nothing left for 
the British ambassador to do but to assent to Mr. Bowen’s 
previous proposal that the question of preferential treatment 
should be referred to the Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 


There is very little doubt in the minds of international 
lawyers as to the decision of that tribunal. That court was 
organized to promote peace and to minimize the incentives 
to war. It would prove false to the purpose for which it 
was created and would practically commit suicide were it 
to assert the principle that claims pressed by warlike measures 
shall take precedence of claims previously embodied in 
treaties, or voluntarily recognized by the debtor country 
in pursuance of pacific negotiations. On the contrary, the 
Hague tribunal will probably hold that claims which have 
been previously acknowledged by treaty, or in agreements 
reached by diplomacy, must take precedence of claims for 
the subsequent enforcement of which resort was made to 
war. Undoubtedly, by such a decision, the British and Ger- 
man Foreign Offices would be made a laughing-stock; but 
that, in the opinion of the British as well as the American 
public, is just what they deserve. We add that, since the 
divulgation of the Herbert-Bowen incident, the British min- 
isterial press has ceased to lay at Germany’s door the whole 
responsibility for protracting the negotiations, and for the 
bitterness of the feeling aroused in the United States by the 
blockade. We shall ultimately learn whether Great Britain 
cr Germany is primarily accountable for the attempt to 
bully Venezuela, and to extort by war a preference over claims 
which had already been conceded by treaty or in response 
to pacific representations. 


We have discussed elsewhere the measures to which the 
anti-trust legislation of the Fifty-seventh Congress seems 
likely to be confined. We have formerly pointed out that the 
capitalists connected with the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion have favored the Nelson publicity amendment to the 
Department of Commerce bill, which has been adopted by 
the conferees. We suppose that no greater blunder was ever 
committed than that imputed to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
who, in the interest of the Standard Oil Company, is reported 
to have tried at the last moment to defeat the Nelson amend- 
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ment. On the evening of Friday, February 6, no fewer than 
six United States Senators are said to have received iden- 
‘tical telegrams, signed “John D. Rockefeller,” to the effect 
that the Nelson amendment should be defeated, and that 
“our” lawyer would be in Washington on the following 
morning. Whether these telegrams were really sent or not, 
the lawyer of the Standard Oil Company duly arrived, and 
saw two of the most influential Republican members of the 
Senate, but was sent back by them to New York on the first 
train out of Washington, in the hope of preventing his mis- 
sion from being known. It further appeared that one of the 
House conferees had received from an important member 
of the House of Representatives an emasculated provision 
for publicity to be substituted for the Nelson amendment. 
It was also discovered that the emasculated provision had 
been framed by the attorneys for the Standard Oil Company, 
and placed by them in the hands of a representative sup- 
posed to have sufficient authority with the House conferees 
to induce them to insist upon it. The result of the dis- 
coveries was that the conferees on Saturday agreed unani- 
mously to the Nelson amendment. 


The exposure of the course pursued by the Standard Oil 
Company will naturally make it exceedingly dangerous for 
any member of the House of Representatives to oppose the 
adoption of the report of the committee of conference. 
Curiously enough, the friends of the Standard Oil Company 
in the House of Representatives have not only refrained 
from opposing the Littlefield anti-trust bill, but have favored 
the passage of that measure. Their motive would be obvious 
if it be true that Mr. Littlefield’s divergence from the care- 
fully framed language used by Attorney-General Knox in 
his draft of a provision intended to assure publicity would 
have the effect of making the bill, if passed, unconstitutional. 
It is reported on good authority that Attorney-General Knox, 
after reading the text of the Littlefield measure, has ex- 
pressed grave doubt regarding his ability to sustain it be- 
fore the United States courts. 


It may be taken for granted that the President will not 
convoke the Senate in special session after the 4th of March, 
provided anti-trust legislation, regarded by him as sufficient 
to begin with, is enacted, and provided the Panama Canal 
treaty and the Cuban reciprocity treaty are ratified. There 
is no reason to suppose that the Senate would be called to- 
gether in order to secure its ratification of the Alaska treaty, 
or of the Newfoundland reciprocity treaty. Both of the last- 
named conventions seem doomed. The objection made by 
the New England Senators to the Bond-Hay treaty seems 
to be regarded by their colleagues as decisive, the objection, 
namely, that the interests of New England fishermen 
would be sacrificed by a ratification of that agreement. As 
for the Alaska boundary treaty, the opposition to it is no 
longer confined to Northwestern Senators, but has extended 
to Senators from the Middle West. The opponents of the 
treaty point out that in the proposal made by the Joint High 
Commission in 1899 to refer the definition of the Alaska 
boundary to six jurists, three of whom were to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, and three by the 
Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council, there was 
a provision that Skagway, Dyea, and other settlements on 
tide-water, made under the authority of the United States, 
should be excluded from the operation of the decision, even 
if one should be rendered through the concurrence of an 
American jurist with the three British members of the tribu- 
nal. The American members of the Joint High Commission 
also refused in 1899 to consent to a delimitation of the 
boundary by six jurists, three from each nation, unless it 
should be expressly stipulated that where the word “ coast ” 
occurred in the treaty concluded between Russia and Great 
Britain in 1825, it should be understood that the coast of 
the continent was intended. Neither of these precautions 
has been taken in the treaty negotiated by Secretary Hay, 
and the result is that many Republican Senators from the 
West declined to sanction it. 


It is still believed that the Cuban reciprocity treaty will 
be ratified, either befare March 4, or subsequently in a special 
session of the Senate. Senator Burrows of Michigan and 
other friends of the beet-sugar interest who opposed the 
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treaty a year ago are now inclined, it is said, to vote for it, 
provided it be amended by a provision that for five years 
the reduction of the Dingley duty on sugar, which is to be 
conceded to Cuba, shall not be granted to any other foreign 
country. The Louisiana Senators, however, will do their 
best to defeat the reciprocity agreement, and it is expected 
that they will have some supporters, but not enough to carry 
out their purpose. The ratification of the Panama Canal 
treaty has been delayed by Senator Morgan of Alabama, who 
insists that the interests of the United States require the 
document to be amended in several particulars. We have 
previously pointed out that, in international law, there is no 
ground for his objection that President Marroquin is a 
usurper, and that the present Bogota administration is only 
a de facto government. There is no doubt that a de facto 
government, once recognized by the United States, is quali- 
fied to negotiate with us a treaty which would be binding 
upon Colombia. 





There is no reason to suppose that there is an atom of 
foundation for another assertion made by Mr. Morgan, that 
the representatives of our Navy Department on the isthmus 
bribed the Colombian insurgents to lay down their arms 
by a promise that they should receive $3,000,000 in gold. 
It is quite possible that the Bogota government made such 
a promise, and that this promise caused it to demand that the 
bonus to be paid in cash by the United States should be 
raised from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000. But what had or has 
our Navy Department or our State Department to do with 
agreements entered into between the Bogota government 
and the Colombian rebels? There is no doubt that Mr. Hay 
obtained from President Marroquin a hundred-year lease of 
a canal strip, with an- option of renewal, just as cheaply as 
he could. Had he not consented to pay the $10,000,000 
bonus which was ultimately demanded, the negotiations would 
have proved abortive. 


A measure of great importance to business men and lawyers 
—and, indeed, to the whole community—is the bill which 
was signed by the President on February 5, and by which the 
bankruptcy law of 1898 was materially amended. We ob- 
serve, in the first place, that by the new law preferred credit- 
ors of a person who soon afterwards becomes a bankrupt are 
not debarred from having other claims passed upon by a 
failure to surrender the amount received. In pursuance of 
a decision of the United States Supreme Court, a preferred 
creditor may now retain the amount paid, provided, of course, 
the payment was not fraudulent, while at the same time, as 
regards debts unpaid, he will share the rights of other credit- 
ors. Another important amendment provides that the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for an insolvent corporation shall be 
deemed an act of bankruptcy, entitling the creditors to choose 
their own trustee. Among the objections to a discharge which 
are included in the new law is the giving of a false mercan- 
tile statement, or the proof that a voluntary bankrupt has 
sought to go through bankruptcy more than once in six 
years. The bill just enacted also adds to the list of debts 
from which a bankrupt cannot be relieved by a discharge in 
bankruptcy. Among these additions are debts to wife and 
children, and alimony; also any sum due under a judicial 
decision to a seduced woman or for the support of an illegiti- 
mate child. We note, finally, that the list of corporations 
permitted to go into voluntary bankruptcy will hereafter 
include mining corporations, and that the fees of referees 
and trustees are to be increased on an average by about fifty 
per cent. of the fees hitherto allowed by law. 


The announcement made on February 5 by J. Edward 
Addicks to the twenty-one Union Republicans in the Dela- 
ware Legislature that he will not be a candidate at this time 
for either the short term or the long term in the United 
States Senate has placed the ten regular Republicans in a 
dilemma. The latter do not want to go into caucus with 
the Union Republicans because they would be outnumbered 
more than two to one, and two Addicks men would be made 
the candidates of the party. But on what plea can they 
refuse to co-operate with their fellow-Republicans, now that 
Addicks has withdrawn? Their first excuse was that the 
withdrawal was a trap, the plan of the Union Republicans 
being alleged to be that, after the two Addicks men had been 
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elected to the United States Senate, one of them would resign, 
so that Addicks himself might be appointed by the Governor 
to fill the vacancy. This pretext served only for a day or 
two, because Governor Hunn, who is universally respected, 
announced that under no circumstances would he appoint 
either Addicks or his chief antagonist in the ranks of the 
Regulars to fill a vacancy. After this announcement the 
Regulars fell back on the assertion that what they are op- 
posed to is not merely Addicks himself, but Addicksism. This 
is a departure from the ground taken by. the Regulars two 
years ago, when they professed that it was only Addicks to 
whom they objected. Should they now revert to their former 
plan, they may offer to vote for one Senator (not Addicks) 
to be named by the Union Republicans, on condition that 
the latter, in return, will select for the other Senatorship one 


‘of ten candidates to be designated by the Regular faction. 


For a time they seemed disposed to insist that, unless two 
Regulars should be sent to the Senate through the co-operation 
of the Union Republicans or of the Democrats, the State 
of Delaware should continue to be unrepresented in the 
Federal Senate. 


Why, it may be asked, should not the ten Regular Republi- 
cans co-operate to send two Democrats of high character and 
approved ability to the Senate, or, at least, concede one of 
the Senators to the Democratic party? Do the Regular Re- 
publicans assume that they monopolize the political talents 
and the public virtue of Delaware? Time will show whether, 
in spite of their professions, they have had some other end in 
view besides the welfare of their State. We repeat that Ad- 
dicks’s withdrawal, coupled, as it is, with Governor Hunn’s 
refusal to appoint him to a vacancy under any circumstances, 
has placed the so-called Regular Republicans in an awkward 
predicament. One thing is certain, viz., that if Delaware 
is not represented in the Fifty-eighth Congress by two Re- 
publican or two Democratic Senators, or by one Senator of 
each party, it will be the fault of the Regulars. 


A far more extreme view of the impending danger in China 
than any yet expressed has just been uttered by Dr. Robert 
Coltman, Jr., who has long been connected with the Peking 
court as physician to Li Hung-Chang and several members of 
the royal family. Dr. Coltman reminds us that at the begin- 
ning of June, 1900, he cabled that a foreign war in China was 
inevitable, and we all know how swiftly his predictions were 
fulfilled. He tells us now, with the added weight of that 
ominous and successful prophecy to support him, that a foreign 
war in China is once more inevitable unless the powers deter- 
mine to anticipate it by a rapid advance on Peking, and the 
immediate deposition of the Dowager Empress. This, he be- 
lieves, will not be done; therefore his prophecy is one of war, 
certain, inevitable, and immediate. To feel the full force of 
his view we must follow the steps by which he has reached it. 
Tlis closeness to the centre of power and to the Manchu court 
has given him an opportunity to follow the inner causes of 
things, and he tells us what he has seen. First, and most 
important, he asserts that the Dowager Empress is still abso- 
lute ruler, and that her hatred of foreigners is deep and intense. 
We can well believe that the armed intervention of the powers 
did little to diminish that hatred. In her policy the Empress 
is ably and enthusiastically seconded by the Chief Minister, 
Yung Lu—or Jung Lu, as Dr. Coltman calls him. And both 


_are in perfect harmony with the great fighting general Tung 


Fu-Hsiang, and with the exiled Prince Tuan, now busy drill- 


ing hardy Mongolian troops on the northern border of the~ 


Middle Kingdom. In other words, Dr. Coltman tells us that 
to the triad of Tung Fu-Hsiang, Tuan, and Yung Lu, whose 
position we described in a recent issue, the Dowager Empress 
must be added as a fourth, and that the movement which we 
spoke of as being under the leadership of the triad is really 
being carried on under the shelter of the imperial throne. 
China, or rather the Manchu dynasty in China, has, in fact, 
determined once more to try conclusions with the foreign 
devils, and these most formidable personages are acting with 
a single mind and a single will. 


We must frankly admit that the view of Dr. Coltman looks 
very like the truth. The Empress Dowager has no reason to 
love the foreign devils, while her connivance at the uprising 
of two years ago was pretty clearly shown, and very generally 
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accepted and admitted. Therefore it is probable enough that 
she is once more working with Prince ‘Tuan, Tung Fu-Hsiang, 
and Jung Lu for a new uprising. As we have said again and 
again, this anti-foreign crusade is not really a Chinese move- 
ment. It is a Manchu movement—a movement of the Man- 
churian family which conquered China in the seventeenth 
century, and has since held that vast land under a military 
despotism. For this reason Dr. Coltman suggests, as a sequel 
to his policy of dethroning the Empress, and, we presume. 
defeating Prince Tuan and Tung Fu-Hsiang, the establish- 
ment by the powers of a national Chinese dynasty. This 
seems to us mere doctrinary politics. When was a dynasty 
ever imposed on a nation by a foreign power? And where 
are we to get our Chinese dynasty? The cold truth is that, 
if there were at present in China a man capable of heading 
and founding such a dynasty, he would have founded it already. 
The Manchus are on the throne solely because for three hun- 
dred years no Chinaman has been strong enough to drive 
them out and take their place. The Chinese character seems 
to lack the quality of collective intellect and will which enables 
one man to control the work of a number of others; and this 
lack is apparent in the civil and military organization of the 
country alike. If that power be lacking, no foreign action 
can supply it. As well invade a country to engraft on its 
inhabitants an appreciation of American humor. We may 
therefore look to the other alternative, a second invasion of 
China and an apportionment among the powers. What vast 
potentialities of trouble this entails a moment’s thought will 
show. And it is a proof of the solidarity of the race that the 
Venezuelan tangle will definitely affect the movement of 
destiny in China; for instance, the strong reaction against 
Germany which has been passing over England _ will 
greatly lessen the inclination of Germany to play 
England’s game in the Chinese mélée, and we may soon 
see the present Venezuelan allies at loggerheads as to 
the possession of the wealthy valley of the Yangtse-kiang. 
There is one sentence in the pronouncement of Dr. Coltman 
which we shall do well to hold in mind when the outbreak he 
predicts shall have taken place. Dr. Coltman tells us, in so 
many words, that the blackmail and general extortion prac- 
tised by Catholic and Protestant converts upon their heathen 
neighbors for months after the arrival of the allied armies two 
years ago have sown seeds of bitter hatred that will reap a 
harvest of retaliation when the outbreak occurs. This is a side 
of the question we are too apt to overlook. We are too prone 
to assume that all the misdeeds are on the side of the heathen; 
to believe that the antagonism of China towards the foreigner 
is a piece of sheer perversity, a result of dense ignorance and 
original sin. It is wholesome for us to be told that he is as 
often sinned against as sinning. 


Though Parliament does not meet for another week, the 
pressure of public opinion has compelled two Ministers to 
give voice to the views of the Balfour government. Through 
a singular coincidence, both apologists are interesting chiefly 
because they are distinguished sons of much more distinguish- 
ed sires. Let us deal first with Austen Chamberlain, who is 
first the son of the Man of Birmingham, and secondly the 
English Postmaster-General. On this occasion Austen 
Chamberlain appeared as his father’s representative, at a 
dinner in his father’s city, and what he says, therefore, is 
more from his father than from himself. And what he says 
is this: that the policy of coercion against Venezuela was con- 
ceived, proposed, and put in force primarily by England, and 
was not in any sense due to the instigation or overt influence 
of Kaiser Wilhelm. This thoroughly bears out what we have 
said, and also drives home the fact that Secretary Chamber- 
lain must bear his full share of the responsibility, even 
though his present tour in South Africa makes it appear 
that the responsibility rests on other shoulders. Austen 
Chamberlain, speaking for his Majesty’s Ministers, and es- 
pecially for his father, the Colonial Secretary, resents the im- 
putation that England has been hoodwinked. He says, in so 
many words, that every detail was arranged beforehand, and 
that England was, from the outset. fully aware of her respon- 
sibility; and he naturally adds that it would be dishonorable 
for England to withdraw from the German alliance merely 
because that alliance has proved distasteful to the United 
States. Then the adroit youth tries to stand on two stools at 
once. Having made it quite clear that England initiated that 


























































































policy of bullying which has proved so offensive, and having 
further declared that England would stand in with Germany 
to the end, he then began to hand bouquets to this country, 
very much in the manner of the sweet-tongued Baron Speck 
von Sternburg. He declared that if England’s present course 
jeopardized her good relations with the United States, he 
would regard this as a calamity to the civilized world, and 
added that there was no nation whose good opinion Great 
Britain valued so highly as that of the United States. He 
went on to say that lie thought it incredible that the United 
States should take umbrage at the joint action of Germany 
and England, and in every way made it clear that Germany’s 
action had his entire approval, and the entire approval of 
the Balfour cabinet, including his own worthy sire, the Co- 
lonial Secretary. 


The British Parliament opens under auspices of gloom. 
Never in the history of the empire did questions of such 
gravity loom up together for solution; and hardly ever in that 
empire’s history did there seem to be less of the power to face 
and solve great issues in the Council Chamber of the nation. 
The Venezuelan matter offers difficulties formidable enough, 
and it is clear that the government will be faced by a storm 
of angry questionings as to the Anglo-German alliance. The 
speeches of Austen Chamberlain and Viscount Cranborne 
showed that the Balfour cabinet already feels keenly the pres- 
sure of popular disapproval; but the matter goes far deeper 
than the critics of the government seem willing to admit. 
To break with Germany over Venezuela, as English public 
opinion seems to wish, would be to provoke the hostility of 
Germany in the Far East, and, in all probability, to drive 
Germany into an understanding with Russia and France as to 
the disposition of China, thus reviving the conditions which 
squeezed England’s other anti-Russian ally, Japan, off the 
Asian mainland in 1896. Should Germany, France, and 
Russia act together in Asia, then England’s influence in the 
Far East, already dimmed, would be finally doomed. And this 
consummation is hastened by every adverse criticism of the 
Anglo-German alliance, whether in or out of Parliament. 
With the recrudescence of the Chinese question, England 
ought to be doubly careful of offending Germany; yet a 
liberty of attack against the Anglo-German alliance is shown 
which is reckless in the last degree. Then there is the ques- 
tion of the Near East, about to be revived in Macedonia—a 
question on which England has so persistently taken the wrong 
side, as confessed even by Lord Salisbury himself. The recent 
protest against the passage of unarmed Russian torpedo-boats 
through the Dardanelles shows that the old bad spirit remains, 
precisely where it can do most harm, in the British Foreign 
Office. Any grave mistake, whether in the South-American 
question or in the much more serious questions of the Near 
and the Far East, will bring results to England which will be 
irremediable; and, unfortunately, the British cabinet seems 
-to have a genius for mistakes. 


From several English sources come suggestions that a 
happy solution of the matter would be the fall of the Balfour 
cabinet, and a reconstructed government under Secretary 
Chamberlain. These adherents of the Colonial Secretary seem 
to think that he had no part in the Venezuelan muddle, and 
Chamberlain’s present visit to South Africa seems to hold him 
aloof from the South-American tangle. Yet the whole thing 
is as much his doing as it is Balfour’s or Lansdowne’s. In 
fact, the policy of armed bullying, undoubtedly initiated 
against Venezuela by England and not Germany, is the very 
essence of Chamberlain’s creed and the true expression of his 
character. And we all remember how he heralded with joy 
the prospect of an Anglo-German alliance at the beginning 
of the South-African war,—and how Count von Biilow 
snubbed him for so doing. Armed violence is and has always 
been the English tradition; and it is not conscience, but appre- 
hension of hostility in this country, which is finding expression 
in the protests resounding over England. England intervened 
in precisely the same way in Mexico, in the days of Maxi- 
milian, when there was no question of Germany. Also it is 
largely the influence of Chamberlain which keeps England at 
odds with Russia, and therefore drives her into alliances with 
Germany or Japan, avowedly to resist Russia’s Asian policy. 
Nor can we hope that the Colonial Secretary will see more 
clearly in the Near East, where the Russian bugbear will 
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frighten him once more into siding with the Turk, as Chamber- 
lain’s political prototype, Beaconsfield, sided in the last Russo- 
Turkish war. Finally, it is clear that Chamberlain’s peace 
tour in South Africa is largely a failure. If one man more 
than another incarnated in himself the splendid genius of the 
Boers, and won for them the admiration of the whole world. 
that man is the great De Wet; and De Wet has just declared 
war against the policy of the Colonial Secretary. We know 
very well that with De Wet words are something more than 
empty air; and we may confidently expect that if he is driven 
into a new campaign of agitation, the whole of South Africa 
will ring with his words, as it has already rung with his 
deeds. Here also the outlook for British Ministers is full of 
gloom. The most dangerous symptom of all is that they fail 
to realize the grave menace of the situation, and are once more 
drifting vaguely, as they drifted in the South-African war 
and into the quarrel with Venezuela. 


One of the anti-canal State Senators has introduced a bill 
in his branch of the New York State Legislature to strike out 
the section of the Constitution which forbids the sale of the 
State canals. The amendment has been introduced before. 
Senator Ambler’s ostensible purpose in introducing it now is 
to clear the way for a possible sale of the Erie Canal to the 
Federal government. That plan is an old story, and it has 
a great deal to recommend it, provided the government could 
be induced to buy, but its use heretofore has been merely to 
stave off any serious attempt by the State to modernize its 
artificial waterway. There is another possible plan for mak- 
ing the antiquated Erie ditch a factor in contemporary life 
which is more rarely suggested and has been less discussed. 
The canal might be sold to a private corporation. The op- 
ponents of canal improvement declare that it is obsolete, and 
that no one would buy it, and that no private capitalist in his 
senses would dream of trying to put it into shape to compete 
with railroads. Still the possibility of such an attempt is 
talked about. The city of New York does not wish to see the 
old canal filled up, neither does Buffalo, and there are big towns 
on the Great Lakes which have an interest in the matter. 
There is private capital enough available to modernize the 
canal if sufficient inducement can be discovered, and it is 
argued that private capital would do the work a great deal 
cheaper than either State or nation could do it, and that the 
canal, as it is, is in such a wretched condition and so out of 
date in all its methods, that very little idea of its possibilities 
can be gathered from its present earning power. 


Vermont decided by popular vote on February 4 to give 
itself enlarged discretion about the liquor traffic, and not to 
be a prohibition State any longer. In place of that drastic 
and ineffectual plan for subduing thirst it has accepted 
local option. Presently the towns and cities of the State will 
vote, each for itself, whether to grant liquor licenses or not. 
In the recent election most of the towns favored prohibition, 
which works pretty well in the more sparsely populated dis- 
tricts. They will doubtless vote “no license,” and will be 
as well off as before. The cities voted for local option. In 
most cities, as every one except the prohibitionists knows, pro- 
hibitory laws are imperfectly enforced. The choice offered to 
the Vermont cities was no more than whether they should 
have liquor sold legally or illegally. They voted for a lawful 
traffic, and will doubtless. decide to issue licenses. Believers 
in local option say that in Vermont the new plan will result 
in a smaller consumption of liquor than now, and in bettering 
the liquor consumed. The State has taken a forward step, 
which even Maine is likely soon to follow. Prohibition has 
been thoroughly tried in New England, and has been found 
wanting. The local-option system is a wiser method of re- 
straint, and has the great merit of being enforceable. 


Captain Hobson has resigned from the navy; the Secretary 
of the Navy has accepted his resignation with courteous re- 
luctance, and the country will have to get along without his 
valuable services. The Captain is a good deal criticised for 
his action. He is a fluent speaker, and for four years has 
been conspicuously before the public. What he has had to 
say, about himself or anything else, has found ready ad- 
mission to the newspapers, and it is likely that he has talked 
for publication somewhat too much. He is a man of senti- 
ment and of enthusiasms, and such a man finds special 
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difficulties in appreciating the golden qualities of silence. He 
tried hard to be retired, on account of the condition of his 
eyes, but the naval retiring board, finding that he was as yet 
fit to perform his duties, did not feel authorized to retire 
him. It was then attempted to retire him by special act of 
Congress, but the bill was defeated. Mr. Hobson says its de- 
feat was due to Congressman Bankhead of his own home dis- 
trict in Alabama, who saw in him a possible political rival. 
His reason for resigning is that his eyes, though still ser- 
viceable, are so much impaired that continuance at his work 
as naval constructor would probably result in the loss of his 
eyesight. If this opinion about his eyes is well founded, as 
appears, his resignation cannot justly be criticised. He is 
going to lecture, that being an occupation that does not 
strain the eyesight. 


After all, American enterprise as exerted abroad is not yet 
all predatory. In spite of trade rivalries and imperialistic 
dreams, there are Americans in foreign lands who are work- 
ing for the good of the countries where they are sojourning. 
If we ever get anything like a complete picture of what our 
soldiers did in the Philippines, there will be lights as well as 
shadows in it. It has pleased some good people in Boston to 
have a lecturer—Mr. Gibbs—tell the Twentieth Century Club 
that it was a common practice in the Philippines for American 
commanders, as soon as they got a section of country pacified, 
to open the schools, and detail soldiers to teach them, so that 
when Superintendent Atkinson got to the islands a start 
had already been made in teaching the Filipinos English. 
Not very much has ever been heard of this use of soldiers, but 
evidently there would have been no special trouble about re- 
eruiting school-teachers out of a regiment of American sol- 
diers. Another instance of American altruism has dem- 
onstrated its persistence. There was a meeting in Boston 
the other day to raise sixty thousand dollars for buildings in 
Madrid for an American school for Spanish girls. This school 
was started twenty years ago by two American missionaries, 
and is said to be the only school in Spain for the higher edu- 
cation of girls. It has flourished, and seems to be growing in 
popularity, especially since the Spanish war. It is a Protes- 
tant school in a Catholic country, but its purpose seems to be 
not to convert Catholics to Protestantism, but to educate wo- 
men. It seems an odd thing for even missionaries to do, to 
conduct a school in Spain for the education of Spanish girls, 
but this school at Madrid seems to be doing good. 


The sale of books, manuscripts, and autographs, from the 
library of John G. Whittier, on February 6, in New York, 
yielded about ten thousand dollars. The purpose of the sale 
was to provide necessary funds for the care and permanent 
maintenance of the old Whittier Homestead, and the sum 
realized should go far towards making up the amount neces- 
sary. An autograph message of President Lincoln to Con- 
gress brought the highest price ($845). The sale was a small 
matter compared with the great art-auctions which New York 
has seen this winter, but because of its purpose it is grati- 
fying that it should have gone so well. Some exceedingly 
interesting letters, books, and manuscripts were offered, and 
the watchful collectors of this opulent town let none of them 
pass unappreciated. New York’s eminence as a market for 
all rare and curious wares that collectors covet has been 
wonderfully attested by the remarkable sales of this winter. 


The two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the reception 
of a charter by the city of New York was regarded with mixed 
feelings by the descendants of those who controlled the town 
up to the great inflow of Irish and German immigrants in 1848. 
In the Borough of Manhattan, the native whites both of whose 
parents were born in the United States now constitute only 
16.9 per cent. of the population. Even of the native whites 
born of native parents only about two-thirds were born in 
the State of New York. The largest contingent of outside 
natives came from the New England States, and, curiously 
enough, there were more immigrants coming to the city of 
New York from the Southern than from the Middle and Far 
Western States. Not only are the native-born children of na- 
tive Americans vastly outnumbered by those who are foreign- 
born or the children of foreign immigrants, but the racial na- 
ture of the foreign element is materially changing. Instead 
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of being almost exclusively Irish and German, as it was fifty, 
or even forty, years ago, the Irish-born are now fewer by nearly 
21,000 than they were twelve years ago, and the Germans 
fewer by upwards of 5000. The increase of the foreign-born 
during the last decade has come almost entirely from Russia, 
Italy, and the Hapsburg dominions. As the birth-rate among 
the newcomers just mentioned is incomparably higher than 
that among the native-born who were children of native 
parents, it looks as if, fifty years hence, the native American 
element would dwindle to a very small fraction of the metro- 
politan population. They will doubtless continue, however, 
to possess a greatly disproportionate share of the city’s wealth. 
As for the so-called Knickerbockers, they are likely to be 
nearly extinct by the end of another generation. Even now, 
only a very few of them can be discerned struggling painfully 
on the surface of society—rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 


The efficacy of formalin as a cure for blood-poisoning is 
not yet conceded by the doctors. Some of them say that it 
is the salt-and-water which has been injected into the veins of 
the patients on whom the formalin solution has been tried 
that has done good, and that the formalin used was so much 
diluted as to be of no consequence. Happily it is not denied 
that a method of treatment has been discovered which is ex- 
ceedingly efficacious in some cases of blood-poisoning. The 
public will not stickle for formalin if salt-and-water will work 
the cure. 


John Alexander Dowie, the faith-cure apostle who has 
entrenched himself so securely in Chicago, and is planning 
a descent on New York next October, is likely to prove an 
interesting visitor to this town. He is an organizer, and 
abounds in method and foresight. He has ample means to 
do things in a large way. His plan is to bring 2000 (per- 
haps 4000) of his followers here, and give his kind of re- 


- ligion a careful and comprehensive introduction to the people 


of Manhattan. Every family on this island is to be visited; 
every dwelling supplied with Dowieite tracts; every soul, so 
far as possible, invited to the Dowieite meetings. These 
meetings are to be held daily in the Madison Square Gar- 
den, which has been hired for fifteen days. Special trains 
have been engaged to bring the Dowie multitude here, and 
lodgings are being engaged for their accommodation. Dowie 
is rich. He is in business, and makes money. He has founded 
a town which has grown in less than two years from a popu- 
lation of 400 to 8000. The Dowieites do not smoke nor 
drink nor employ doctors, and they all give a tenth of their 
incomes to the Church. They are busy now practising the 
music of their crusade and studying maps of Manhattan. 
Dowie frankly discloses his belief that in him the prophet 
Elijah lives again for the third time on earth. He is a re- 
markable citizen, and will doubtless carry out his plans. 


The recent complaint of Mrs. Newdick of Kokomo, In- 
diana, made in the Mayor’s court of that city, was that her 
husband had assaulted her. She was making bread, she said, 
and had her hands in the dough, when her husband called 
her to family prayers. She excused herself, but unsuccess- 
fully, for her husband, with a man’s disinclination to take no 
for an answer, knocked her down. The magistrate felt that 
Mr. Newdick had shown excess of zeal, and fined him $30. 
Family prayers, which used to be common in this country, are 
a rare observance nowadays. The reason for the lapse of the 
custom is not so much the decline of piety as that as life be- 
came fuller, and individual engagements and preferences were 
more and more respected, it became harder to get families to- 
gether for worship. Family prayers belong to a time when 
the head of a family ruled it, not by general consent, but by 
authority. It was a time too when religious observances were 
more regarded than now, though probably not religion itself; 
when there were fewer trains to be caught, fewer factory bells, 
fewer school bells, fewer letters, fewer engagements and du- 
ties outside the household. It is like old times to read of 
family prayers, and of some one who found it inconvenient to 
be present. The institution is not dead, but it is rare now, 
and only prevails in exceptional households whose members 
are not in a hurry. And even in such families it only pre- 
vails nowadays by consent. Compulsion as a stimulant to de- 
votion is pretty much obsolete, and Mr. Newdick of Kokomo 
should have known it. 








































































































































The Anti-Trust Legislation to 
be Looked For 


We are at last in a position to define 
with confidence how much anti-trust legis- 
lation may be expected from the Fifty- 
seventh Congress. This legislation is em- 
bodied in four bills, one of which has been 
already passed, while two others will cer- 
tainly and a fourth will probably become 
laws. Two of these measures we have al- 
ready discussed in detail, but, in order to 
appreciate their importance, it may be well 
to compare them with certain alternative 
measures which have been proposed, but now 
appear to have no chance of enactment. 
The first of the four measures is the bill 
introduced at the request of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox, to expedite the trust cases now 
pending in the Federal courts. This bill, 
after receiving a slight amendment in the 
House of Representatives, which amendment 
was accepted by the Senate, was passed by 
both Chambers, and sent to the President 
for his signature. The second measure ap- 
propriated $500,000 to aid the Department 
of Justice in prosecuting trust cases and 
in securing evidence against the trusts. 
This item has been incorporated in the 
Legislative Appropriation bill, which is now 
before a committee of conference, and its 
adoption is assured. 

We come now to the Nelson amendment 
to the Department of Commerce bill, which 
is intended to enforce publicity upon the 
transactions of industrial corporations; and 
the Elkins bill, which aims to increase the 
powers of control already possessed by the 
Inter-State Commerce Commision over all 
corporations engaged in the business of com- 
mon carriers, Although at the hour when 
we write the Nelson amendment has not 
been voted on in either Chamber, it has 
been unanimously accepted by the commit- 
tee of conference on the Department of 
Commerce bill, and there has never been 
any doubt that it would be adopted by the 
Senate. We may now also take for granted 
that it will be passed by the House of 
Representatives, as neither Speaker Hender- 
son nor the Committee on Rules will dare 
to sidetrack it, lest grave suspicion be cast 
upon their motives, in view of the exposure 
to which we have elsewhere referred of the 
attempt made by the Standard Oil Company 
to defeat the measure. The value of the 
Nelson amendment will be instantly under- 
stood if we mark the difference between its 
cardinal provision and that of the Little- 
field bill, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a unanimous vote, and to 
which, naturally enough, as we have else- 
where noted, the Standard Oil Company of- 
fered no opposition. The Littlefield bill 
merely made it mandatory on corporations 
engaged in inter-State commerce, hereafter 
organized, to file returns covering their arti- 
cles of incorporation, financial c.mposition, 
condition, transactions, etc., with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. It is true that 
the bill gave this commission authority 
in its discretion to call for similar returns 
from existing corporations doing an inter- 
State business; but what guarantee would 
the people have that this discretion would 
be exercised? Obviously, it might be of 
vital moment to certain existing corpora- 
tions to bribe members of the commission 
not to exercise their discretion, and it would, 
therefore, be an act of folly on the part of 
Congress to expose a number of Federal offi- 
cials to tremendous temptations. 

The Nelson amendment to the Department 
of Commerce bill, on the other hand, indi- 
vidualizes responsibility, and concentrates 
the attention of the country’on a particular 
officer. It gives the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, who is to be at the head of the 
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new Bureau of Corporations in the De- 
partment of Commerce, power and authority 
to make, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, diligent in- 
vestigation into the organization, conduct, 
and management of any corporation, joint 
stock company, or corporate combination— 
whether prospective or existing—engaged in 
commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations, excepting common carriers, 
who are dealt with by existing laws, and, 
as we have said, by the Elkins bill. 

How are the powers of the commissioner 
defined? He is to have and exercise pre- 
cisely the same powers with respect to in- 
dustrial corporations and combinations as 
are or shall be conferred on the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission by the act of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and by any amendments of 
that act relating to common earriers, the 
words italicized plainly including the Elkins 
bill. That is to say, he will have the right 
to subpena and compel the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses, and the production 
of documentary evidence, and to administer 
oaths under the obligations, liabilities, and 
penalties prescribed with regard to testi- 
mony before the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission. These powers should prove suffi- 
cient to compel the production of the testi- 
mony required, but, if they are evaded or de- 
fied, it should be easy to secure more drastic 
legislation from the Fifty-eighth Congress. 
The purpose of investing the Commissioner 
of Corporations with such extensive powers 
is that he may gather such information 
and data as will enable the President of the 
United States to make recommendations to 
Congress for legislation for the regulation 
of industrial corporations or combinations 
engaged in inter-State or foreign commerce, 
or both, and to report such data to the Presi- 
dent from time to time as the latter shall 
signify a desire for it. The bill further 
provides that the information so obtained, 
or as much thereof as the President shall 
direct, shall be made public. 

It will be manifest at a glance that by 
the Nelson amendment the whole responsi- 
bility for assuring the desired publicity is 
fixed upon President Roosevelt. He has but 
to order the new Secretary of Commerce, 
who will be virtually his clerk, to undertake 
the investigation of a particular corpora- 
tion, and the order will be at once trans- 
mitted to the Secretary’s subordinate, the 
Commissioner of Corporations, and will be 
executed by the latter. Should either of the 
two last-named officials refuse or delay to 
perform the duty imposed on him, or be 
guilty of any undue complaisance toward 
the corporation aimed at, or of any con- 
nivance at the suppression of testimony, it 
will be in the power of the President prompt- 
ly to dismiss him. It is, practically, there- 
fore, Mr. Roosevelt himself in whose hands 
this formidable engine for the enforcement 
of publicity will be placed. Nobody doubts 
the sincerity and inflexibility of his pur- 
pose to find out exactly what the great in- 
dustrial corporations have done and are now 
doing, and thereby to ascertain whether they 
need regulation, and, if so, what kind of 
regulation, at the hands of Congress. We 
have said enough to demonstrate that, 
compared with the Nelson amendment, the 


. Littlefield bill is a sham. Nor is it at all 


difficult to see why certain existing cor- 
porations, whose operations from the outset 


have been shrouded in mystery, should re- . 


gard the former measure with an anxiety 
akin to desperation. Such combinations, 
on the other hand, as the United States 
Steel Corporation have absolutely nothing 
to fear from the Nelson amendment, and 
have made not the slightest effort to de- 
feat it. 

It is well known that the Senate. has 
passed the Elkins bill, which is intended, 
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as we have said, to enlarge the powers to 
regulate and control corporations engaged 
as common carriers, and especially to pre- 
vent the giving of rebates by such common 
carriers to industrial corporations, and thus 
assisting the latter to establish monopolies. 
There is a provision against rebates in the 
Littlefield bill, as well as the emasculated 
provision for publicity, and until very re- 
cently it was feared that Speaker Hender- 
son and certain coadjutors of his in the 
House Committee on Rules intended to let 
the Elkins bill and the Littlefield bill pass 
each other in the corridor between the two 
Chambers, but. never be consolidated into 
an act of Congress. This hippodrome per- 
formance is no longer practicable, in view 
of the exposure of the Standard Oil opposi- 
tion. There is now no doubt that the House 
Committee on Inter-State and Foreign Com- 
merce will promptly take up the Elkins 
bill, and report it favorably to the House. 
The Speaker has the power to refuse to 
recognize the bill and to provide for its 
consideration, but, although the term of his 
public service is now very near an end, it 
is most improbable that he will venture to 
defy public opinion. 





Elihu Root on the Negro 
Problem 


No more noteworthy speech has_ been 
heard in the United States for many years 
than that which was delivered before the 
Union League Club of New York city, by 
Mr. Elihu Root, Secretary of War. We need 
not remind our readers that Mr. Root is an 
eminent lawyer, and one of the two strong 
men in Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet. The de- 
liberate comments of such a man on any im- 
portant topic could hardly fail to be inter- 
esting and profitable, and if on this occasion 
he commanded unusual attention, it was be- 
cause he mooted and discussed the most mo- 
mentous problem by which the Republic is 
confronted. What is to be done with the 
negro was the fateful question that he asked, 
and he did not for the moment undertake to 
answer it, but contented himself with point- 
ing out that the answer given by the states- 
men of the reconstruction period had proved 
unsatisfactory. The advocates of negro 
equality at the ballot-box will regard this as 
a portentous admission by one who has been 
a lifelong Republican, speaking to an asso- 
ciation that from its foundation has been 
identified with the political party which not 
only emancipated the negro, but enfran- 
chised him. Startling and almost epoch- 
making, as such a declaration may well 
seem when the circumstances under which it 
was uttered are considered, it provoked no 
protest from those to whom it was directly 
addressed, and it has since met with general, 
though not unanimous acquiescence, on the 
part of the Republican press. 

Mr. Root did but give voice to a convic- 
tion which has long been held by Democrats 
at the North as well as at the South, but 
now for the first time we learn that the con- 
viction is held also by many candid and 
thoughtful Republicans. That is to say, it 
is no longer possible for even the most 
loyal and stalwart representatives of Re- 
publicanism to shut their eyes to the falsity 
of the assumption made by the framers of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, the assumption, 
namely, that all which was needed to make 
the black man the equal of his white brother 
was equal political rights. It was taken for 
granted that, those rights conceded, the 
black man would quickly show himself quali- 
fied to use them, and to lift himself im- 
measurably in the social scale. The as- 
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sumption was based on hope and faith, 
rather than on knowledge—it was put for- 
ward, indeed, in defiance of history and ob- 
servation—and events, as we have said, have 
shown it to have been ill founded. The 
country must face, Mr. Root acknowledged, 
the failure of the plan adopted in the recon- 
struction period. It certainly has not avail- 
ed to give the blacks the suffrage. Some- 
thing more or something else has to be done. 
Not for a moment would Mr. Root or any 
conscientious American disclaim our_respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the colored people. 
Their fathers did not come here voluntarily. 
They were brought here against their will, 
and for upwards of two centuries their de- 
scendants were held here in bondage. At 
last we freed them. We gave them the 
suffrage, but we made no provision for their 
maintenance, such as the Czar Alexander II. 
did not forget to make for the emancipated 
serfs of Russia. The Federal government 
and our people as a whole have done little, 
very little, to assure to them an education. 
{It is true that we established a freedmen’s 
bureau. It is true that the Slater Fund 
exists, and that there are some other funds 
of the kind. But all such agencies have 
been of insignificant utility, in view of the 
immensity of the task. The burden of edu- 
cating the blacks has been devolved almost 
entirely upon the impoverished Southern 
States, where by far the greater part of 
them reside. 

Attention was directed by Mr. Root to 
another fact full of significance, the fact, 
namely, that we now approach the discussion 
of the negro problem under conditions ma- 
terially changed from those that prevailed 
in the reconstruction period. At the present 
time the negro is regarded with less tolera- 
tion at the South, and with less sympathy 
at the North. There is now a vehement 
outery in the Southern States against the 
appointment of negroes to Federal offices by 
President Roosevelt, although under Presi- 
dents Hayes, Garfield, Harrison and McKin- 
ley, more negroes were appointed, yet noth- 
ing was said. Another outcry is now raised, 
because a few negro occupants of Federal 
office in Washington attend one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s official receptions. There has never 
been a time, as Mr. Root reminds us, since 
the civil war, when negroes have not held 
similar offices in the District of Columbia, 
and when they have not been permitted to 
attend Presidential receptions, and have 
availed themselves of the privilege. It is 
not Executive customs that have changed; it 
is public feeling and popular sentiment with 
reference to the negro at the North, as well 
as at the South. There is not an atom of 
doubt that a very large majority of Northern 
whites would now deprecate any attempt to 
employ the military power of the Federal 
government so to enforce the Fifteenth 
Amendment as to assure to the blacks in 
Mississippi and South Carolina the political 
predominance to which they are numerically 
entitled. The truth has been brought home 
by events to the heart and conscience of a 
large majority of whites in the Northern 
States that we did our fellow whites at the 
South a grievous wrong when we insisted 
upon giving the negro the suffrage. The 
suffrage is no inalienable right: the suffrage 
is a reward of merit. Had it been held out 
as a prize for education, thrift, and charac- 
ter, it might, and probably would, have 
operated as a powerful incentive. Bestowed 
gratuitously, it has proved worthless to the 
black man, and dangerous to his white 
neighbor. 

While so much is acknowledged by thor- 
ough-going but clear-sighted and unpreju- 
diced Republicans like Mr. Root, there is not 
even the germ of an agreement among them 
about a remedy. Nobody disputes that we 
ought to help the black man to learn a trade, 
and not condemn him to menial service or 
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hard labor in the field. That is to say, fair- 
minded men would like to see applied on an 
extensive scale the system of technical edu- 
cation which Mr. Booker T. Washington has 
so earnestly recommended. At the North 
as well as at the South, however, there is a 
deep and growing distrust of the efficacy of 
a liberal education to qualify the colored 
race, viewed in the mass for political and 
social equality. The ancient pride of the 
Aryan race, founded on instinct and but- 
tressed by experience, that pride of race 
which seemed suspended during the recon- 
struction period, has revived and resumed 
its old authority. Nearly forty years have 
elapsed since the negroes obtained the oppor- 
tunities embodied in the suffrage, and yet 
they have not advanced a jot towards social 
equality or toward the demonstration of 
general fitness for political functions. 
Among the blacks, indeed, who had been 
reared under the régime of slavery, there 
were more who gave proof of high intelli- 
gence and sterling character during the dec- 
ade following the civil war than can be 
pointed out to-day, notwithstanding the fact 
that Northern universities, including Har- 
vard, have been opened to the blacks, and 
some of them have attained distinction 
therein. 

If, then, negro suffrage has failed, and if 
the liberal education of negroes, so far as it 
has been carried, has fallen far short of the 
results expected, where are we to look for a 
solution of the problem? That it is a tre- 
mendous problem the last census shows. 
Not only did the United States contain 
8,840,789 negroes in 1900, but the increase 
in ten years had been 1,352,001, or over 
eighteen per cent. It is obvious that, at 
this rate of expansion, not many decades 
can elapse before the colored inhabitants of 
the Republic will exceed twenty millions, 
most of whom will be concentrated in the 
States south of the Potomac and the Ohio. 
Can we marvel that the Southern whites re- 
gard with grave misgiving the ominous in- 
crease of this element of their population, 
or that they would gladly seek relief, if they 
could, in the wholesale deportation of the 
blacks? Compulsory deportation is, of 
course, impracticable. But it may be that 
one day the question will be seriously con- 
sidered whether it might not be expedient 
for our Federal government to offer a very 
large sum of money to Mexico—say one or 
two hundred million dollars—for a cession 
of Chihuahua and two or three others of 
the northern and thinly-peopled Mexican 
States with a view of directing thither a 
voluntary and assisted immigration of 
Southern blacks. We set apart a large and 
fertile fraction of the Louisiana Purchase 
for the Indians in perpetuity, and neither 
the Indians nor we have had cause to re- 
gret the act. If the northern section of the 
Mexican Republic could be bought and 
erected into a Territory for the exclusive 
benefit of our colored people, and if it were 
distinctly understood that they not only 
would receive grants of land and cattle, but 
would enjoy educational facilities and a 
monopoly of political privileges, it is by no 
means incredible that a large body of negroes 
might be inclined to migrate thither. None 
of the solutions thus suggested has, as yet, 
been seriously considered at the North, but 
we are likely to witness a material change 
in this respect, now that Mr. Root has 
brought home to us the gravity of the prob- 
lem. 





Washington 


Srmpre and brave, his faith awoke 
Ploughmen to struggle with their fate; 
Armies won battles when he spoke, 
And out of Chaos sprang the State! 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 
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The Making Over of a Minx 


PROBABLY the greatest difficulty formerly 
met in changing the spots of the leopard 
lay in the lack of the leopard’s volition. 
With the great advance of modern surgery 
there can be little doubt that the spots 
might be changed, and the leopard come out 
a very different-looking animal, if it would 
only lend itself to the reform. If the leopard 
really wished to have its spots changed, it 
could not change them itself perhaps, but 
it could trust itself to the hands of a skilful 
operator, and the work could be done for it, 
with no immediate suffering on the leopard’s 
part, and without much subsequent shock. 
It is possible, however, that the change 
would be only superficial, after all. It may 
be that the spots go all through the leopard, 
and that their redistribution on the leopard’s 
skin would not affect them structurally. It 
may be that they penetrate the leopard’s 
psychical, as well as its animal, economy, 
and that they reach the will itself, so that 
the leopard is essentially disabled from co- 
operation by liking them very well as they 
are. It may feel that since it came honestly 
by them, it is not answerable for any harm 
they may do, and that they actually do no 
great harm; if they do a little harm, inci- 
dentally, they afford, at the same time, a 
great deal of pleasure. It may observe that 
many are attracted by them, and that if it 
rearranged them, it might not make new 
admirers in place of the old whom it might 
alienate. It may ask, and not so very im- 
piously, whether its spots were not disposed 
for some wise purpose just as it finds them, 
and whether it would not be a sort of flying 
in the face of Providence to wish them oth- 
erwise. This, of course, is supposing that 
the leopard is introspective, or that its hu- 
man analogues are so. 

Some such reflections as the foregoing 
will suggest themselves to the reader, if he 
is the reader we fancy him, of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s fascinating story of Ludy 
Rose’s Daughter, now publishing in a popu- 
lar magazine issued not many removes from 
these premises. It is safe to say (a good 
journalistic halt, while one takes breath for 
a fresh start, which we always like) that 
the great majority of serial readers, who 
are the real readers, the best readers, of 
fiction, have rarely been led with such in- 
terest along the course of any novel as this 
latest novel of Mrs. Ward’s, which has for 
its great allure the figure of a clever and 
beautiful girl, exceptionally friendless, and 
exceptionally disadvantaged, in the race she 
runs, in many of the social things that make 
for success in the world. She is the child of 
a mother who left her husband to live with 
the man she loved, and Julie le Breton has 
grown up and come to her moral conscious- 
ness in the presence of a living protest 
against the validity of a certain command- 
ment. That she remains practically good 
and pure, whatever she may theoretically be, 
is one of those miracles of nature by which 
children are preserved against the evils 
alike physical and moral of their parents. 
Her temptations lie in the line of intellectual 
and social ambition, so that when she be- 
comes the companion of a very worldly old 
woman, who has a salon in London fre- 
quented by the best people of the several 
great worlds of the capital, she finds her- 
self almost insensibly displacing her em- 
ployer as the head of the salon, and draw- 
ing to herself the admiration which its 
foundress enjoyed. One might be sure that 
Lady Henry was not insensible of the change, 
and in her recognition and resentment of it 
she uses the girl with cruel and humili- 
ating outrage before the people of her fol- 
lowing, who are not long in ranging them- 
selves in parties, with the immense majority 
on the side of Julie. But the old woman and 
the young girl have such need of each other 





that it does not come to a hopeless quarrel 
between them until one night when Lady 
Henry is laid up with rheumatism, and 
has left word that she is not re- 
ceiving that night. Then Julie almost in- 
voluntarily admits many of the most brill- 
iant habitués of the salon, one after 
another, and has one of the most iri- 
descent evenings known to the place. The 
gay talking and laughing make their way 
to Lady Henry’s room, and she comes down, 
stick in hand, and fairly drives Julie’s 
guests, her former friends, out - of - doors. 
That ends it, and Julie takes refuge with a 
pretty young duchess, who is much her 
friend, and sets her up in a house of her 
own. Here Julie attempts a salon of her 
own, but it fails on the very first night. 

Her friend stands by her, and so do all 
her friends. She keeps making more and 
more friends, and as they nearly all have 
titles, or are by way of having them, it is 
not so bad. She lives in the society of peo- 
ple mostly related to her through her patri- 
cian mother, who had the courage of her 
class in leaving her husband to live with 
her lover, but it does not suffice for Julie, 
who is a woman at heart, after all, and is 
not satisfied even with the hope of an ulti- 
mate salon. She falls in love with a fearless 
and worthless young officer, whom her in- 
terest with statesmen has got appointed to 
an important post in the service, and whom 
she follows to Paris, where she is arrested 
on the brink of ruin, by the fine fellow who 
loves her. He is within a feeble life or two 
of being a duke, but he does not wish to be 
a duke, and he is really a fine fellow, with 
that measure of weakness which renders him 
captivable by such a girl as Julie, who is 
herself by no means always bad, but only 
ambitious, and is bad only when she forgets 
to be ambitious. 

The rather awful problem which her au- 
thor and her lover have on their hands at 
this reading, is how to effect her redemp- 
tion. It will be one of the greatest triumphs 
of fiction if they can manage it probably. 
But can they, is the great question, and we 
shrink from conjecture; we would much 
rather wait and see. They get her safely 
back to London, but that ought only to be 
the beginning of their difficulty. Perhaps 
they will be equal to it. Mrs. Ward, at any 
rate, has never shown greater skill in the 
handling of material than in this bold and 
uncommon situation she has created. There 
is scarcely a more brilliant story than that 
of Julie le Breton up to the failure of her 
attempt at a salon after leaving Lady 
Henry’s house, and setting up for herself. 
Having lived through a great many ima- 
ginary narratives, and assisted at a great 
many good and bad endings, we should our- 
selves have been easily appeased with a 
novel that went no farther than such a 
climax, with no definite ending at all. Hard- 
ly a figure up to that point has been feebly 
or erringly touched. It is our preference 
for low company, no doubt, that leaves 
us a little lost in the society studied; but 
we must own that they seem all very prob- 
able high politicians and patricians, with a 
mixture of human frailty in them that 
makes them the prey of a charm like that 
young girl’s, for she appeals by the hapless- 
ness of her origin, as well as by her talent 
and beauty, and she has just so much wish 
to be good as saves her to the liking of her 
acquaintance. As we say, we should not 
ask more than to have her left with us at 
that great moment when she realizes how, 
after all, she cannot conquer the world ex- 
cept upon the world’s terms. She certainly 
puts us in a quiver of sympathy for her first 
failure. But we fancy her more easily the 
creator than the creature of great passions, 
and we feel that her true drama is social 
and not personal, so that we should like 
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better to keep on wondering how she will 
construct a world which she can rule, and 
what that world would be like, for it would 
not be like Bohemia. 

But, doubtless, Mrs. Ward understands the 
need of the immense audience which she ad- 
dresses, and which is formed in but small part 
of inexacting journalists. She is under a tacit 
promise to write a story, and not to present 
a situation from which the reader may ima- 
gine such a one as he pleases. So she must 
go on to the end with the creature she has 
invented, and win her or lose her at last. 
Which shall it be, for Julie le Breton: per- 
dition or redemption? If she is redeemed, 
will it be against her nature, however much 
with her will? There is the rub; and 
through the abrasion we seem to find the 
question of the leopard and its spots: wheth- 
er they can be changed, and whether it would 
like them if they were. 





The Mix-up in Wireless 
Telegraphy 


On the horizon are signs of war, a very 
up-to-date sort of a war, a war for right 
of way in the ether. 

The amazing success of Signor Marconi, 
in crossing the Atlantic, has stirred up a 
host of rivals, and between this country 
and Europe there are now a dozen or twen- 
ty systems struggling for precedence. And 
the lawsuits have begun. 

In this country the de Forest company is 
suing the Marconi company for a million 
dollars damages for certain statements said 
to have issued from the Marconi company. 
The latter replies by a suit for infringement 
against the de Forest company, and asking 
the latter company to remove itself from the 
earth. It is to be noted that if the Marconi 
company’s claims are upheld, this will raise 
hob with any system employing the co- 
herer principle as a receiver of the messages. 
The de Forest receiver operates on an ex- 
actly opposite principle, however, and there 
seems little likelihood that it will be shut 
out. 

In Germany the Slaby- Arco and _ the 
Braun systems have had a clash, with a re- 
cent victory for the latter, that it does not 
infringe the Slaby-Arco devices. In France 
the government has practically confiscated 
wireless telegraphy, so that the stock-boom- 
ers there have not had much of a chance. 
Italy, proud of its native genius, seems to 
have taken up with Marconi, and the Eng- 
lish government has also equipped many of 
its war-ships with Marconi instruments. In 
America the lead in this line seems to have 
been secured by the de Forest system, both 
the War Department and the Navy having, 
after competitive trials, given the contracts 
to the latter company. 

But by far the most interesting point is 
the question of transoceanic signalling. 
Marconi’s recent messages across the At- 
lantic were secured by means of what he 
calls a magnetic detector. For long-dis- 
tance work, the old coherers broke down. 
This magnetic detector, which seems to be 
far more sensitive than any form of coherer, 
is the invention of Professor Rutherford, of 
Toronto, and was exhibited as far back as 
1897. It seems to have been taken up in- 
dependently by Sir Oliver Lodge, in Eng- 
land; by Marconi; and by Professor R. 
A. Fessenden, of Washington. Their patent 
applications, now pending, are in interfer- 
ence. It is said, however, that Professor 
Fessenden offers proof of his invention, or 
improvements, a year in advance of Mar- 
coni’s application. If this is true, and Fes- 
senden wins, the Marconi company can do 
business across the Atlantic only with Pro- 
fessor Fessenden’s permission, for, so far, 
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no other form of receiver has been shown 
capable of taking signals over such a dis- 
tance. 

At present the practical difference be- 
tween all the different “systems” narrows 
down to the question of receivers. But 
Professor Ferdinand Braun, of Strassburg, 
Germany, announced last week that he had 
found a new method of sending the electric 
waves, in any desired volume, and directed 
to a given point of the compass. These are 
very brdad claims, and further details are 
being awaited by scientific men with the 
deepest interest. Professor Pupin, of Co- 
lumbia, credits Professor Braun with having 
done the most valuable work in wireless 
telegraphy after Marconi. Anything he has 
to say, therefore, will be respectfully lis- 
tened to. The sparking method of producing 
the electric waves does seem a rather crude 
device, and we might hear any day of a 
new method which would quite revolutionize 
wireless. 

Meanwhile, what is going to happen when 
a dozen different systems are shooting up 
poles and bombarding space with electric 
waves? It cannot but mean the most hope- 
less confusion. There can be no monopoly 
in wireless telegraphy. That is settled. The 
field is free to all comers. Anybody with a 
common alternating dynamo or an induc- 
tion coil can set up for business, or to upset 
somebody else’s business. Tuning, or syn- 
tony, is no doubt possible within limits, 
but at present these limits are vague. With 
any extensive use of wireless, there is bound 
to be a mix-up and a gay one. 

What will the lawyers do? Nobody knows 
much about the ether, and nobody less than 
they. Will they ask the legislatures for 
wireless franchises? So far as any one 
can see now, that is the only thing that 
can make wireless telegraphy a practical 
business proposition. The alternative is that 
the government should take it over, as 
France has already done. 





The Greater Grieg 


It is the habit of musicians of a certain 
stamp to speak. of Edvard Grieg with a 
slightly contemptuous lifting of the brows 
—an artist, they will concede, of charming 
and distinguished accomplishment, but re- 
stricted in scope and power. A popular 
legend accounts him to be peculiarly a poet 
of the shadow, uttering a beauty essential- 
ly dim and rare, remote and exquisitely 
fantastic, rather than broadly virile and of 
deep emotional significance; and this legend 
is operative, with all the force which the 
complacent utterance of a half-truth so easi- 
ly exerts, in the most recent estimate of 
the Norwegian’s genius: Mr. Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s study of the composer in his “ From 
Grieg to Brahms.” “Grieg,” affirms Mr. 
Mason with impressive assurance, “is never 
large nor heroic; he never wears the buskin. 
He has neither the depth of passion nor the 
intellectual grasp needed to make music in 
the grand style”—a view of his genius which 
we have no hesitation in declaring superficial, 
incomplete, and unjust. Grieg is not mere- 
ly fragrant and exotic, piquant and fragile- 
ly lovely; he is all this, but he is very 
much more: he is also a poet of the tragic, 
of the largely passionate and elemental. No 
mere delicate lyrist wrote the “Death of 
Aase,” or certain of the songs, or the superb 
C minor sonata for violin and piano, or 
portions of the piano concerto. Here is no 
dainty romanticist, no frail and lovely 
dreamer: the voice is the voice of a master 
of emotional utterance—here are passion, 
and pathos, and heroic ecstasy, and despair: 
here, in short, is a music-maker whose place 
is not, indeed, upon the summit, but cer- 
tainly upon the upper slopes. 
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Venezuela’s Fate 


By William Thorp 


Day by day the newspapers are full of 
long accounts, more or less accurate, of the 
diplomatic hagglings at Washington between 
Mr. Bowen, on the one hand, and Sir Michael 
Herbert, Baron von Sternburg, and other 
European diplomats on the other. The pro- 
foundest interest has been taken by the 
newspapers and the public in the details 
of these negotiations, but to one who, like 
myself, has just returned from Venezuela 
and has had the opportunity of studying the 
problems of that country on the spot, it is 
impossible to feel excited as to whether 
there will be preferential treatment for 
the belligerent powers for the period of 
one month or three months, or whether a 
few thousand dollars will be paid down to 
them on the nail by Venezuela. The real 
situation, the real danger, is unperceived 
by the newspapers and the public. 

It may be taken for granted that the cus- 
tom-houses in Venezuela will be placed un- 
der international control as security for 
the payment of Venezuela’s debts. This is 
inevitable, whether the matter be settled at 
Washington or The Hague. But what then? 
The difficulties and dangers of the situation 
will only be commencing. President Castro, 
at the present moment, is in the direst 
straits for the want of ready money. His 
career, from the moment he swooped down 
from the Andes and captured the govern- 
ment of the country, has been that of a 
bandit. No international obligations, no 
common principles of honesty, have stood 
in his way when he found it necessary to 
raise the ready cash. When the custom- 
houses are under the control of the powers 
and he is driven to desperation by the want 
of money, nothing is more probable than 
that he will come down to La Guayra, and 
the other ports, and take these avenues of 
wealth at the point of the Mauser. 

I am not speaking without the book. 
During many weeks spent in Venezuela re- 
cently I had unbounded opportunity to 
make an intimate study of Castro in his 
palace at Caracas and during his holiday 
festivities at La Victoria, when he threw off 
the Presidential paint and became his nat- 
ural self. It is impossible to conceive a 
more irresponsible person. He knows noth- 
ing of the obligations of statesmanship or 
the power of foreign countries. When I 
spent Christmas with him at La Victoria 
he told me that he was profoundly disap- 
pointed at his inability to fight the war- 
ships of the Germans, the British, and the 
Italians. “If Venezuela had a navy, how- 
ever feeble,” he said, “we would soon set- 
tle this matter one way or the other. We 
would sally out and attack them. If they 
had the courage to land troops, I would 
lead my brave soldiers against them, and 
rout them with terrible slaughter.” On an- 
other occasion I met him at La Victoria in 
the middle of an open-air fiesta. He was 
dancing under the trees in a very lively and 
frolicsome fashion with the peasants of the 
neighborhood and some ladies he had 
brought with him from Caracas. I had to 
ask him whether he would apologize to the 
allies if they demanded an apology. I asked 
his factotum, General Linares Alcantara, to 
procure me an opportunity of speaking with 
the President, and showed him a cablegram 
which I had just received from Washington. 
“Tt is impossible,’ said Alcantara, with a 
gesture of despair; “the President dances. 
He does not do business. He has done no 
business for a week. He may do no busi- 
ness for another week. Perceive! I have 
here fifty telegrams from Mr. Bowen, from 
Washington, and from our government offi- 
cials in Caracas. They are unopened. The 
President would not thank me to show them 
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to him while he dances, and he has danced 
for a week.” 

Presently Castro perceived me, with an 
open cablegram in my hand, and he walked 
over to me, his partner hanging on his arm, 
and asked what it was about. I told him 
that the allies were reported to have de- 
manded an apology from him. 

Immediately he struck a Napoleonic atti- 
tude, waved his arms excitedly in the air, 


and declaimed: “ General Castro never apol-- 


ogizes. He will not apologize. He has noth- 
ing to apologize for. He demands an apol- 
ogy from the allies.” 

The girl, still hanging on his arm, clapped 
him on the back, exclaiming, hysterically: 
“Viva Castro! Viva Venezuela! Bravis- 
sima Cipriano!” The crowd took up the 
ery, whirling around their partners in an 
excited fandango, and beating the empty bot- 
tles from which they had been drinking on 
the little iron tables which stood around. 

This is the way important diplomatic 
questions are decided in Venezuela. I men- 
tion the incident merely in order to show 
the absolute irresponsibility of Castro and 
the possibility of his doing something very 
outrageous at any moment. Even if he 
adheres to the terms of the agreement which 
may be arrived at by Mr. Bowen on his 
behalf, or to the award which may be given 
at The Hague, there is the probability that 
he will be driven from power by another 
bandit like himself, who shall come from the 
recesses of the Hinterland with a ragamuffin 
army and seize the government precisely as 
he seized it. Nothing is likelier than the 
repudiation of the agreement by that sec- 
ond Amurath. The political adventurer in 
Venezuela sticks at nothing in order to get 
control of the finances, and in Venezuela 
the custom-houses are practically the only 
source of revenue. 

In the face of such a repudiation of the 
compact by force of arms, there will obvious- 
ly be only one course open to the creditor 
nations. They must enforce their command 
of the custom-houses by an international 
army of occupation, and must establish in 
Venezuela an institution similar to the 
Caisse de la Dette in Egypt. That will 
mean the end of Venezuela’s existence as a 
sovereign power. Already we see that some 
of the powers are growing tired of inter- 
fering in the affairs of that country, just 
as they grew tired of playing active parts 
in the Egyptian drama. One power will 
be left in to finish the business and play tow- 
ards Venezuela the part which England has 
played towards Egypt. The supremely im- 
portant question is, which power? England 
already has colonies enough, and any propo- 
sition to enlarge her over-sea responsibili- 
ties would not meet with favor in the House 
of Commons or among the British public. 
Germany’s ambitions to colonize in South 
America are well known, and were the theme 
of conversation everywhere when I was in 
Venezuela. Castro and his cabinet ministers 
talked of them freely. He said to me once 
that Germany was, in his opinion, the only 
power really anxieus to seize territory in 
Venezuela, and in another interview which 
I had with him at La Victoria on Christ- 
mas day, he outlined to me a great scheme 
which he had just evolved for a defensive 
alliance of all the Central and South Ameri- 
can powers, backed by the United States, 
for mutual protection against European 
aggression in the New World. 

The captain of one of the British war- 
ships blockading the Venezuelan coasts told 
me he was convinced the ulterior motive of 
the Germans was to obtain the port of 
Guanta as a coaling-station, and he said the 
German officers had admitted as much to 
him. Guanta is an ideal spot for the pur- 
pose. It has an excellent harbor, and could 
be made impregnable with comparatively 
little trouble and expense. 
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Some of the German merchants with whom 
I conversed in Caracas freely admitted their 
opinion that the occupation of the custom- 
houses by the powers would only be the first 
scene of a greater international drama than 
the American public dreams of. “ They take 
these custom-houses,” said one of these mer- 
chants to me, “and they collect the money 
for a time. But presently the government 
must have money, and if it can only get 
money from the custom-houses, it will go 
down and take the custom-houses.” 

“ And what then?” I asked. He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Who can tell? We grow used to any- 
thing in this country. I have known twenty 
revolutions in fourteen years. These peo- 
ple are totally unfit to govern themselves, 
and there is no chance of their growing fit. 
The country is the richest in the world in 
its resources. But the only chance of its 
development is for it to be despotically gov- 
erned by a foreign power as the English gov- 
ern Egypt.” 

Now, in view of these great dangers of 
the future, is it not advisable for America 
to take long views and resolve firmly that 
if it becomes necessary for any one power to 
control Venezuela and practically make a 
colony of the country, she will be that, power? 
All Americans are determined to uphold the 
Monroe doctrine, but the stern logic of facts 
is forcing them to perceive that the Monroe 
doctrine carries with it some unpleasant 
responsibilities. If Castro or another takes 
back the custom-houses, there will be noth- 
ing for it but the conquest of Venezuela. 
Shall the conqueror be Germany or America? 

Of course, it would be an unpleasant situa- 
tion to face, but the conquest of Venezuela 
would not be supremely difficult. An army 
of occupation could be recruited from the 
native Indians as easily as the Egyptian 
native army was recruited by British offi- 
cers. The Indian cares nothing for whom 
he fights. He is dragged from his home in 
the hamlet or the forest by Castro’s sol- 
diers or by the revolutionists. A rifle is 
put in his hand, and he is told to march 
and to fight. He does exactly as he is bid, 
with the patient endurance of an ox. If he 
is captured by the other side, he is impressed 
into the ranks, and fights for them just as 
faithfully as he fought for his former mas- 
ters. What does it matter to him for whom 
he fights? He knows nothing of the issue. 
He only knows that it seems to be his fate 
to fight for somebody. He would fight just 
as loyally for an American or German army 
of occupation as he does now for Castro 
and Matos. 

Under foreign government, the periodical 
revolutions by which the country is ex- 
hausted could be easily repressed. They 
always start feebly, and an efficient mounted 
police force could nip them in the bud with 
promptness and decision. The task would 
not be so hard as the repression of dacoity 
by the British in Burmah, or the conquest 
of the Indians in the United States. 

So far as the military aspect of the ques- 
tion goes, Venezuela is anybody’s country. 
The military power at Castro’s command is 
a slight and shifting quantity. It may seem 
an extraordinary thing to say, but it is per- 
fectly true that any adventurer, with five 
hundred men who know how to shoot at 
his back, can make himself master of a 
country which is potentially the richest in 
the world. Castro did it with a slighter 
force, and those who. know him are con- 
vinced that he will not long endure being 
robbed of the fruit of his victories by for- 
eign nations who come down and take his 
custom-houses for reasons which are totally 
inexplicable to him. He, or another like 
him, will presently. raise a Venezuelan situa- 
tion far more serious than the present one, 
and America will then be faced with the mo- 
mentous question which I have indicated. 

































































































Rural England 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpvon, January 28, 1903. 

Tue “decay of English agriculture” is a 
commonplace; and, like most commonplaces, 
is repeated and accepted without being ana- 
lyzed or understood. Those who have faced 
and really grappled with this, the greatest 
and most terrifying of English problems, are 
few and far between. Their voices do not 
reach the powers that be, and the country, as 
a whole, with unswerving complacency re- 
gards the death-throes of British agricul- 
ture, the disappearance of the yeomen, the 
depopulation of the villages, and the de- 
pendence of the United Kingdom for five- 
sixths of its food-supply upon foreign lands, 
as facts, distressing, no doubt, but inevita- 
ble, irremediable, and in no sense vital. It 
is to wake England up to a sense of the 
terribly real dangers that underlie these 
phenomena that Mr. Rider Haggard has re- 
cently performed a task without parallel, 
to my knowledge, for its scope, laborious- 
ness, and careful finish. Throughout 1901 
and 1902 he and a companion travelled 
through the highways and byways of no less 
than twenty-seven English counties, inspect- 


ing, examining, cross - questioning, looking’ 


into everything that might throw light on 
the conditions and prospects of English agri- 
culture. The results of his investigations 
are set forth in two volumes of six hundred 
pages each,which the Messrs. Longmans have 
published under the title of Rural England. 
I venture to say that so long as the Eng- 
lish language lasts this book will last with 
it. Not only has it an immense and imme- 
diate utility to-day in bringing out, with- 
out the smallest coloring of the author’s 
own views, the opinions of hundreds upon 
hundreds of experts of all classes on the 
state of English farming, but to the his- 
torian of the future, who wishes to portray 
rural England at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century and to show the complex 
sweep of the changes wrought by free trade, 
it will be not only invaluable, but essential. 
He will be as little able to get on without 
it as we of to-day are to picture English 
agriculture at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury without the help of Arthur Young. But 
it is not for posterity that Mr. Haggard 
writes. The reward he hopes for is less dis- 
tant and less personal. It is that his la- 
bors may contribute their quota to a na- 
tional awakening, may make England real- 
ize the perils into which she is drifting, and 
spur men on to call a halt before it is too 
late. Let me add, before passing on to the 
matter of the book, that it is written in the 
simplest and most workmanlike style, and 
by one who all his life and in many coun- 
tries has been a practical farmer; that it 
is amply supplied with detailed and admira- 
ble maps and photographs; and that the in- 
suppressible love of nature and country 
sights and sounds that separates the edu- 
cated man from the uneducated finds an out- 
let here and there in some charming “ land- 
seapes *’ and paragraphs of rural lore. So 
far from being “ dry,” these volumes appeal 
with a force there is no escaping to every 
one, town or country bred, who has within 
him the slightest interest in the social and 
economic conditions of his day. Their plan 
is, roughly, that of the interview. Through 
the medium of the author’s pen each man 
speaks for himself,—the large land-owner, the 
squire, the tenant farmer, the agent, the 
country parson, the doctor, the small holder, 
the laborer, “the optimist, the pessimist, 
and the moderate man.” Nor is it merely 
legitimate farming that is here described. 
Every business that depends on the land, 
every class that lives on it, is passed in re- 
view—the market gardener, the fruit-grower, 
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the dairyman, the stock-raiser, and the poul- 
tryman no less than the grower of cereals. 
It is, I repeat, a prodigious undertaking 
most efficiently carried through. Mr. Hag- 
gard claims that his labors have been “ not 
unlike those of a royal commission, faced 
single-handed and without the ample re- 
sources, assistance, and lordly leisure of such 
august bodies,” and the claim is one that 
no one who has read the book will do other 
than ratify. Such a feat has been attempt- 
ed before, but not for fifty years, not, that 
is, since the great depression of the seven- 
ties, and never on such an extensive scale. 

And what an amazing paradox is here 
unfolded—that in what is still the richest 
country in the world farming should not 
pay; that with good soil and skilful work- 
ers—the average yield of an English acre in 
wheat is more than twice the yield of an 
American acre—agriculture, as Mr. Haggard 
puts it, should be “ fighting against the mills 
of God”; that land should be going out 
of cultivation at the rate of over seventy 
thousand acres a year; that “ parts of Eng- 
land are becoming as lonesome as the veldt 
of South Africa”; that the villages should 
be deserted at an ever-increasing speed; and, 
finally, that the government, in the face of 
all this, should do nothing. A few figures 
are needed to bring out the fulness of the 
paradox. Thirty years ago only a trifle 
over 13,000,000 acres were under perma- 
nent pasture; to-day there are nearly 30,- 
000,000. Farm hands and laborers seem to 
be leaving the soil at the rate of 8000 a 
year. The rental value of land has fallen 
all over the country about 40 per cent. 
since 1875. A farm of 700 acres in Wilt- 
shire, which Mr. Haggard mentions, sold 
in 1812 for $135,000, and in 1892 for $35,- 
000. In 1874 it was rented at $3000 plus 
$980 tithe. Now it is let for $1250, and 
the landlord pays the tithe. Another farm, 
which up to 1870 paid a rent of $10,500, 
let in 1901 for $4125, tithe free. A third 
farm of 1500 acres, in capital order and with 
good buildings, that used to fetch $5 an 
acre, now only brings in $3, out of which 
the landlord has to pay $1 25 an acre for 
tithe, all the main, and one-half of the 
minor repairs. Instances such as this might 
be indefinitely multiplied. England pays 
away each year to foreign countries over 
$300,000,000 for grain and flour, about $150,- 
000,000 for dead meat, about $130,000,000 
for butter, cheese, and eggs, and nearly $50,- 
000,000 for fruit and hops. Her own food- 
supply, if all foreign sources were cut off, 
as they would be if the British navy were 
to lose command of the sea, might at a 
pinch last from eight to ten weeks. Such 
are the main elements of the problem. The 
great land-owners, or such of them, at least, 
as have no outside income, are practically 
ruined, and forced to let their estates to 
shooting tenants, who, in nine cases out of 
ten, are totally indifferent to agriculture. 
The yeomen class has been virtually wiped 
out—seven-eighths of the farmers are ten- 
ants; and even with the utmost diligence, 
and cultivating every possible side issue, 
they are only just able to make both ends 
meet, and often not even that. The laborers 
are flocking to the towns in thousands, every 
year shows more land laid down to grass, 
and the country receives five-sixths of its 
food from abroad. Here is a national prob- 
lem_if ever there were one. 

What are the causes of it? Firstly, of 


course, there is free trade. The whole wheat- . 


growing world shoots its surplus supply into 
England without check; nor is there any 
guarantee that prices will not fall still 
lower. Secondly, there is the iniquitous sys- 
tem of differential rates practised by the 
English railway companies, in spite of Par- 
liament and the law against the domestic 
and in favor of the foreign grower. Such 
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a system can only make any one who has 
looked into it wonder that Englishmen have 
the hardihood to speak of “trusts” as a pe- 
culiarly American invention. Thirdly, there 
is that strong spirit of individualism which 
makes it almost helpless to expect that Eng- 
lish farmers will ever learn the value, in- 
deed the necessity, of co-operation, as the 
Italians, for instance, have learned it. 
Fourthly, there is the indifference of a town- 
bred legislature elected by urban votes. Mr. 
Haggard is perfectly right in insisting that 
“English governments look upon the land 
and its interests in a totally different light 
from that in which it is regarded by those 
of most other civilized nations. Here they 
cannot be brought to recognize that the mat- 
ter is one of any real importance. Intoxi- 
cated with our recent, but now, it would 
seem, waning success as a trading nation, 
and for the most part owing .their place 
and power to the votes of traders and dwell- 
ers in cities, to them the great questions of 
the prosperity of agriculture and of that 
which is dependent on it, the holding of the 
rural population to the fields and villages 
where their forefathers have dwelt for cen- 
turies, are things of small account. They 
will not face the fundamental facts that it 
is well we should grow all the food we can 
within the limits of our own shores, and that 
of this we could grow a much larger quanti- 
ty than we do to-day; that men are more 
than money, and deteriorate when crowded 
into towns; and that without a continually 
renewed supply of men and women, healthy 
in mind and body, the greatness of the na- 
tion must dwindle. Other countries are 
wiser; they see and do their best to guard 
against the danger. Here, if we see it, we 
shrug our shoulders, say that any party 
or cabinet that attempted remedies would 
lose popularity in the cities, and leave things 
to take their chance.” 

A powerful indictment, but unquestion- 
ably a true one. And beyond all this there 
is the paralyzing shortage of labor. Wher- 
ever Mr. Haggard went he found the same 
complaint. There is little labor to be had, 
and what there is is incredibly inefficient. 
“The labor difficulty is the blackest cloud 
of the lot.” “Unless something unforeseen 
occurs, farming must come to an end for lack 
of labor.” “ All the young men are draining 
from the land; no one who is fit for any- 
thing stops on it nowadays.” “The present 
race of stalwart laborer is fast dying out, 
without any prospect of its replacement.” 
“The next five years will leave us without 
a man.” ‘“ When the old men die, and only 
the ‘ wasters’ are left, what is to happen? 
The land is going to the devil.” These are 
but half a dozen sample opinions from as 
many counties; they could be repeated ad 
nauseam. Mr. Haggard himself, in summing 
up his conclusions, declares that “it is now 
common for only the dullards, the vicious, 
or the wastrels to stay upon the land, be- 
cause they are unfitted for any other life.” 
And yet their wages are higher, the cost of 
living cheaper, and their accommodation bet- 
ter than ever before. Why do they go? For 
one thing, their wages, though as high as 
the farmer can pay, are not high enough. 
They can earn $7 50 in the cities, and not 
more than $4 50 in the country. In the 
city there is always a chance that they may 
rise to independence; on the land they be- 
gin and end as laborers. In the cities they 
have the usual Saturday half-holiday, and 
no Sunday work whatever; on a farm they 
must be always within hail. In the city 
employment is constant, in the country fit- 
ful. In the city there is light, amusement, 
glamour, life; in the village an unending 


round of dulness. The education system, ar- - 


ranged by townsmen for townsmen, tends to 
fill the country boy with an aversion for the 
soil. 
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The Book of Months 


By E. F. Benson 
AUGUST 


I po not think that I have hitherto men- 
tioned that since I came here in the spring 
the house in which Dick and Margery spent 
those few weeks together before he went 
out to South Africa has stood untenanted, 
and often during the past months I have 
wandered slowly by it, noting with a kind 
of pleasure, I think, that, at any rate, no 
one I knew lived there. The feeling was, I 
am aware, utterly unreasonable, but it was 
of the same childish and instinctive kind 
as that which prompts us to put away and 
not use, or at least not let others use, some 
little object which has been in any way close- 
ly connected with some one who is dead 
whom we have loved. I do not think this 
feeling is in the least defensible, for it im- 
plies that we cut the dead off in ever 
so small a degree from the living, and thus 
tend to keep alive the sting of death. For 
in that the dead have once been intertwined 
with our ordinary workaday lives, it is 
altogether a false sentiment which makes 
us separate them now, if we believe at all, 
as I do most truly, that they still are about 
and around us. All the same, it was with 
a certain surprise and shock that I saw in 
August that the sign-board that the house 
was to let was taken down, and that a few 
days later a furniture-van was drawn up at 
the door. In fact, this very natural and 
very proper event disturbed me to a degree 
which I was wholly unable to understand. 
It seemed dreadful somehow that others 
should be at home there (it never occurred 
to me at the time that it was highly unlike- 
ly that the house had stood vacant for two 
years), so wholly was it consecrated in my 
mind to those two. At the same time I 
realized my utter unreasonableness about 
the matter, and instead of trying to combat 
it, attempted to take a shorter cut and dis- 
miss it as far as I could from the range of 
my conscious thoughts. Yet for weeks it 
lurked there in the shade, and as the weeks 
went on, though I never consciously dwelt 
on the thought, yet somehow the thought 
seemed to grow there in the dark of my 
mind, until I knew that all my subconscious 
brain was full of it. More especially I de- 
sired to remain in ignorance of who the in- 
truders—for so I thought of them—were. As 
long as they, remained utterly vague and 
unknown, I could feel no definite and incar- 
nated resentment, but if once they were 
visualized I felt that the growth in the 
shadow might leap out with poisonous leaves 
into the sunlight of active and conscious 
thought. i 

I have tried to put incoherency coherently, 
but I feel I am drawing with definite out- 
line that which was necessarily indefinite; 
yet in no other way except by words of 
definite meaning can one indicate any im- 
pression, however mistlike. Let me say at 
once that what I have said is overstated, in 
the sense that if one writes down the actual 
phantoms of a nightmare they are over- 
stated, because to state them at all is to 
lose the pervading vagueness for hard out- 
line. On the other hand, again, what I 
have written down is, I think, understated, 
since I try in vain to convey by words the 
vague and abiding disquiet I felt at the 
thought of the owner of the furniture-vans 
that unloaded at the door. Only, as I have 
said, this all lurked in the shadow, and 
though it grew, yet, by persistent refusal 
to think directly of it and by persistently 
endeavoring to continue in ignorance of 
who the new tenants were, the dark 
growth never emerged into sunlight. But 
it seems a curious irony of fate that so 


soon after I have written about the road. 
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to happiness this phantasmal ghost should 
arise to poison joy. This, at any rate, is 
not exaggerated language, for the thought 
of the house tenanted once more lay like 
a shadow over my spirits. I was wholly 
unable (or, at any rate, I thought I was, 
which comes to the same thing) to banish 
the shadow from my mind, and it haunted 
both waking and sleeping thoughts with a 
dull, never - ceasing weight. I, who hardly 
ever dream, and then only of astounding 
and mirthful adventure, groped nightly 
about ill-lit passages, which I believed to 
be passages in that house, in intolerable 
apprehension. Sometimes, so it seemed to 
me, certain rooms were vividly lit inside, 
and through cracks below the door or 
through the chink of the door ajar I saw 
that there were bright lights inside the 
rooms, which yet cast no filtering illumina- 
tion into the passages through which I had 
to feel my way. At other times the whole 
house was wrapped in a misty obscurity, 
which was not the light of early morning 
nor yet the dusk of falling night, but some- 
thing almost palpable to the touch; it was 
as if the gray veil of the future brushed 
across my eyes, some unseen hand stirring 
it, as if to lift it away, and in my dreams 
my eyes would strain into the darkness for 
the light that should show me_ what 
agencies moved about me. These dreams, 
which were very persistent and occurred in 
dim sequence many times during the night, 
always opened in the same way. On falling 
asleep I passed straight into the nebulous 
atmosphere I have tried to describe and 
was walking up to Margery’s house. For 
the darkness, I never could see more of it 
than its square shape, a blot against the 
blotted sky; the door was always open, and 
the groping in the passages began. I was 
conscious always of many presences close 
around me, but the dusk hid them, and into 
the lighted rooms I never could enter, for 
it was somehow forbidden. Then one night 
an entirely new dream came, sandwiched 
between the dreams of dusk, and in that I 
was going along the road by the house not 
wrapped in obscurity, but in brilliant sun- 
shine. Birds trilled in the bushes, flowers 
of extraordinary vividness grew in the 
hedgerows, and I thought, with an upleap 
of exaltation, that the passages would be 
blind no longer. Then I turned the corner 
and came on the house, and though I knew 
it was the right one, yet it had changed 
almost beyond recognition. The steps that 
led to the front door were cracked and moss- 
ridden, the creepers had so grown that they 
hung in curtains over the windows; an in- 
describable air of age had passed over it. 
But the room over the“front door—Mar- 
gery’s room—was untouched by the gray 
hand of time; the walls were still smooth, 
and it seemed to me the bricks newly paint- 
ed; the creepers were cut back from the 
window, which was wide open, and from in- 
side came a voice singing. It sang a song 
that Margery always loved, and though the 
voice was like hers, yet it was not quite like. 

It. was with the wildest hopes and ex- 
pectation that I entered the house; but, once 
again, though all was bright outside, the 
passages were again dark. But I groped my 
way up stairs, and saw that the door of 
Margery’s room stood open, and there, 
framed in the misty obscurity, stood a fig- 
ure that must be hers. Line for line it 
repeated that form I knew so well; the 
slight bend of the neck, the outward sweep 
of the shoulders, were all hers. And in that 
darkness I gazed and gazed, for the veil 
seemed to brush upwards against my eyes; 
but it did not lift, and in an agony I cried 
out, “ Margery, Margery, is it you?” And 
my own voice, I suppose, awoke me, for I 
found myself seated up in bed, and the night 
outside was still very dark and hot, and I 
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heard the hissing of steady rain on the 
shrubs. 

So I lay down again, and must have gone 
to sleep immediately, for without conscious 
pause I was back in the dark passages as 
usual. But once again on that same night 
a new factor appeared in my dreams. For 
the presences, though still invisible, were 
inaudible no longer, and their footsteps 
passed about and around me, very close. 
For a long time I listened, but heard none 
that concerned me; but at last there came 
one which I knew to be Dick’s, and with it 
went another that was Margery’s, and they 
passed near me and went out—I suppose, to 
the garden. It never occurred to me to fol- 
low, for I was outside their lives somehow, 
and if we came near each other it was that 
they came near to me. After that the steps 
of many strangers passed and repassed, and 
then once more I heard Margery’s footstep 
alone. But when it came close I knew it 
was not Margery’s, but like it, as the sing- 
ing voice was like hers. Then slowly, as 
at the hint’ of dawn, the dim passages be- 
gan to grow bright, and I looked to see 
where Margery was. But the brightness, 
as it grew, showed me only the walls and 
furniture of my own room, and through the 
open window came in the pale light of early 
morning as the morning breeze flapped the 
blind. 

Now by this time the dreams of the dark 
passages had lasted about a week, and the 
days between the nights had been full of 
a corresponding depression, for by night it 
was the darkness that troubled me, and by 
day that shadow of the new folk that were 
coming to live there. Then came that night 
which I have described, and simultaneously 
both the dream of the dark passages and 
the depression by day ceased entirely and 
altogether. I went back at once to the 
dreamless nights to which I was accus- 
tomed, and my days were once more a mosaic 
of happy hours. But the heaviness of those 
days and the ill-defined fear of those nights 
were so blackening to the spirit that at the 
time I soberly thought that some madness 
had begun to lay its finger on my brain, 
and now that I no longer fear that, I find 
myself wondering what could have induced 
this melancholy. The weather, it is true, 
was extremely hot and depressing, and for 
the whole week, it is also true, I was work- 
ing against time at a piece of work I did 
not wish to do. Before I had been a day 
at it, I knew that it was distasteful; be- 
fore I had been two at it, I felt sure it 
was not worth while to do it at all. 

Now being temporarily bored with one’s 
work is one thing; radical disapproval is 
another. It may easily happen that to bring 
about a situation rightly several chapters 
of what seem to me at the time (and very 
likely is) sorry stuff have to be hammered 
into shape. Due preparation for the situa- 
tion has to be made without giving the 
situation away; only when it comes the 
reader should say to himself, “Of course 
it must be so; why didn’t I think of it?” 
But radical disapproval is a far different 
matter. It is rank immorality to go on 
spending time and space over what is 
worthless or worse. And that rank im- 
morality I committed. Then, when the work 
in question, the oppressive weather, and the 
disordered dreams, which began simultane- 
ously, also, as they did, faded simultane- 
ously, I felt that it was highly probable 
that they were all bound up together. Cer- 
tainly it is more than possible that they all 
reacted on each other,—that the thunder in 
the skies led to a general depression that 
made my immorality sit heavy on me, and 
induced a gloom by day that was carried 
over into the night: again the fact that I 
slept in the shadows brought shadow into 
the day, and the fact that I spent the 





hours unprofitably, and knew it, predisposed 
to gloomy visions. At the same time the 
persistence of the same dreams was curious, 
and the society that collects nightmares 
are at liberty to put it on a pin. Such 
however, is the record of what happened 
during the first week of August. 

Thereafter came to me spoilt days,—spoilt 
not by outward agencies, but by fussy 
stupidity on my part. To the ordinary 
citizen such spoiling means nothing, for in 
all probability he will never experience it, 
and thus to him the trial of these three 
days are senseless. But, given that your 
household comprises only a plain (very 
plain) cook, and what would be called in 
London a general,—though such have no 
idea of campaign, —it will appeal to the 
minority to know that the question of 
what one wanted for ten days at Baireuth 
and perhaps a week’s wandering in Ger- 
many was crucial. It was no use saying 
vaguely—as I suppose one. does to a valet— 
“T shall be away for ten days; pack,” but 
seriatim I had to think of all that I should 
conceivably want. The result was that 
early on the second day I found that I had 
packed away the necessaries of life, and 
had to unpack them all again. This and 
the subsequent repacking took the whole of 
the third day. Even then, since I had to 
leave at cockcrow to catch the evening boat 
to Ostend, there were many things insolu- 
ble. Were there baths at Baireuth, or 
should I take an india-rubber bath? Were 
there washerwomen, or should I take as 
much linen as there were days? Seigneur, 
quelle vie! 

Now though I regret these pin-points of 
indecision, yet I defend them. For if one 
is going abroad for six months, all that is 
necessary to do is to put out every stitch 
and button you have on your bed to take 
with you and the grand portmanteaus 
advance. But for ten days or a fortnight 
surely such equipment is beyond the mark. 
Therefore one has to select. Here comes in 
the curse of an imaginative mind. One can 
easily picture circumstances even in the 
course of ten days in which one will want 
each single suit of clothes one possesses. 
For instance—there may quite easily be a 
cold spell of weather, and therefore it is 
necessary to take one suit of thick clothes: 
also to be worn on the night journey. But 
supposing one gets caught during this cold 
spell by a sudden storm? The cold spell 
continues, but the thick clothes are wet. 
Therefore one must take two suits of thick 
clothes. However, warm weather is more 
likely, and there must be at least two suits 
of flannels. Four suits. Then for emergen- 
cies of the social kind one must not be 
found defenceless, and some sort of tailed 
apparatus must come. Five suits. Dress 
clothes, six. Also, there is excellent trout- 
fishing not far from Baireuth, and I have 
been particularly told to bring a rod. That 
entails some knickerbockers and a Norfolk 
jacket. Seven suits. 

At this point I paused: I was taking 
seven suits in order to clothe my unworthy 
body for a space of ten days in a Bavarian 
village. Yet where was the flaw? Of all 
things in the world I hate to be away 
from home and wanting something which I 
have forgotten to take or, which is worse, 
decided not to take. Time was when it 
was so simple to put in that article, but 
the opportunity is mine no longer, and I 
sigh for the undenuded wardrobes. I scorn 
to reproduce more of these indecisions—I 
would sooner reproduce French as spoken 
in the hot bath; and it will suffice to say 
that, having spent hours which will never 
return in process of careful selection, I 
eventually discarded selection altogether 
and filled all the portmanteaus I possess. 
However, in the future I shall waste no 
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more time in thinking what I shall want 
on short journeys, for I know I shall end 
in taking all I have, and it saves trouble 
to begin with that. 


I do not know whether we are all de- 
scended from gypsies, but certainly in most 
people something of the instinct which 
loves to wander, to make a journey merely 
for the joy of going, survives. True it is 
that punctual trains (the Southeastern, 
however, has a great deal of admirable ro- 
mance and uncertainty about it) and well- 
appointed steamboats, which leave stone- 
jettied ports at regular and ascertainable 
times, have taken much of the unknown 
from travel, and so robbed this instinct of 
its fruition, but they cannot quite starve 
it. Even though you travel in a Pullman 
ear, and sit on plush with your head 
among voluptuous gildings and gaze into 
looking-glasses which show you the coun- 
try and the telegraph-posts reeling giddily 
backwards, yet you still travel, and, at any 
rate, if you are going where you have never 
been before, something new and unknown 
waits for you behind the advancing line of 
the horizon. Thus the one thing I never 
need on a journey is a book; it is sufficient 
entertainment for me merely to look out 
of the window and see new country, vale 
and glen, or plain and mountain peak, 
hurry to greet me in endless procession. So 
swiftly one moves that it is hardly pos- 
sible to weary of what one sees before it is 
gone; every bend in the line may show 
something admirable. But, above all things, 
the headlong passage through the station 
of a large town delights me. First comes 
a mile of sordid house-backs built onto the 
line, then a short tunnel at which the en- 
gine screams, then a wider glance of the 
town, with perhaps a gray cathedral tower 
watching over it all; then, close against the 
window, slanting lines of people, like rain, 
on the gray tapering platform, the names 
of the stations hidden, like a plum in a bun 
from its own refreshment-room, in plasters 
of advertisement; the signal-box with its 
rows of gleaming semaphores; the mile of 
sordid house roofs again; and out into the 
green fields. Then at a stile going onto the 
line there wait a couple of children whom 
in all human probability you will never 
see again, waving their hats at the gay ex- 
press. For a glimpse only you saw them, 
but they have their lives in front of them, 
fraught with momentousness to themselves 
at least, and perhaps to others. It is even 
possible that in years to come the line of 
your life may cross theirs, that tragedy or 
comedy is already weaving the ropes that 
will bring you téyether in love or death 
or laughter. For of all phrases “ chance 
meeting” is the most illogical. If chance 
exists at all, nothing exists except chance. 
Your most careful plan may be spoiled by 
chance, as you will say. Then your careful 
plan was chance too, since chance can 
wreck it. 

The backwaters of life, like the back- 
waters of streams, have an enormous fasci- 
nation for me, for both are extraordinarily 
pleasing to the eye and restful to the mind. 
The great stream of progress hurries by 
them, while they nestle gently under shelter 
in sedate eddies, and sometimes sticks and 
straws from the stream get flung aside 
into them, and at once they join that slow, 
unhurrying circle. Such a _ backwater is 
Baywater; a tram line and an advertise- 
ment of Sunlight Soap are the only trails 
of modernity I noticed in the town, for the 
theatre stands apart from it, a mile away 
beneath the pine woods of the pleasant Ba- 
varian hills. But otherwise it is a back- 
water of the purest type, not ancient and 
not modern any more than is a backwater 
in a stream, but merely existent and un- 
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hurrying. The inhabitants, we must sup- 
pose, buy and sell things from each other; 
some are richer than others, but apparently 
not much; and none, I should think, are 
either very rich or very poor. Some, also, 
are better-looking than others, but not 
much. Some rather wider awake, but all 
seem to have set as a seal on their fore- 
heads a ruminating mediocrity in all points 
and qualities which the human mind is able 
to conceive. Apart from the festival it is 
impossible to imagine being either very 
happy or very unhappy in Baireuth— 
“very,” in fact, is a word which is without 
meaning there. Yet here by a strange 
doing of fate is planted the cult of perhaps 
the most “very” mind that ever *existed, 
for the brick theatre on the hillside is the 
easket which holds that heart of flame and 
song. Critics have beggared dictionaries to 
express their feelings about Wagner, and 
whether it is a synonym for “ charlatan” 
they have searched for, or a synonym for 
“sublime,” none have yet thought of level- 
ling at him the charge of dulness or medi- 
ocrity. Indeed, to discuss him at all seems 
to imply that you are not in that calm 
frame of mind to which alone can discus- 
sion be profitable, and the violence which 
marks his music and drama seems at once 
to infect the mind of his critic. Strangest 
of all, even Tolstoi, who of all great writers 
seems to be almost utterly devoid of any 
sense of beauty, though in matters of 
sordidness and ugliness his art is worthy 
to stand by Shakespeare’s, has allowed him- 
self to be drawn into the mad circle, and 
has given us in his volume on Art a dozen 
pages which for sheer ineptitude of criti- 
cism, complete ignorance of his subject, 
and utter incompetence to deal with it 
must rank forever with the colossal failures 
of the world, such as the Panama Canal 
and the fall of Napoleon. But the calm 
frame of mind deserts me; discussion is 
not profitable. 


It was after the second act of “ Parsifal,’’ 
and from the cool darkness of the theatre 
we streamed silently out into the brilliant 
sunshine of the late afternoon. The sun 
was near to its setting, and the whole plain 
below us was steeped and stupefied in the 
level rays. A blue haze of heat mist lay 
over the farther hills, emphasizing the en- 
lacement of their ridges, which stood out 
like the muscles of some strong arm. But 
above the theatre were the quiet pine 
woods, hardly whispering, so still was the 
evening, and it was to them that my 
friend and I turned; for the poisonous en- 
chantment of Klingsor had to be expelled, 
and we neither of us cared to join in shrill 
discussions about the exquisite phrasing of 
Kundry, since it was her seduction, not her 
phrases, that more occupied us. For an 
hour the evil flowers had bloomed, and that 
evil was not of the foul sort that makes 
one turn from it, but of the seemingly 
innocent welcome of maidens that were 
flowers, and of an evil woman who spoke 
not of evil things, but of sweet things,—a 
mother’s love, and her own love for her 
who was gone. So we sat in the pine 
woods and let the fermenting vat of sin 
lose its effervescence, and waited till the 
sour-smelling bubbles broke no more on its 
iridescent surface. And the sun sank till 
it touched the hills, and where it touched 
they changed to semitransparent amber, 
and a crescent moon arose in the east and 
one bird fluted in the bush. Then the first 
trumpet from below sounded the motif of 
the Love - feast, and down we went. Frem 
the mad fires of the sunset we passed into 
the cool gloom of the theatre, and the doors 
were shut, and soon the curtain rose on the 
last act. 

To be Continued. 
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Books and Bookmen 


Ir is just thirteen years ago since Mr. 
Edwin A. Abbey began the famous series of 
drawings in Harper’s MaGaZIne illustrating 
the comedies of Shakespeare. The first of 
the series was in illustration of the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and appeared in the 
Christmas number of the MAGAZINE in 1889. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Abbey began the 
series of drawings, which he is now engaged 
upon for the tragedies to complete the edi- 
tion, in the last Christmas number. The 
tragedy chosen to inaugurate this series was 
“King Lear,” for which Mr. Swinburne, the 
poet, wrote an introduction. The tragedies 
will comprise seventy drawings. The come- 
dies, which were afterward published in 
four handsome volumes, contained one hun- 
dred and thirty-two drawings. “ Their exe- 
cution,” Mr. Abbey told a visitor recently, 
“occupied me about ten years, and during 
that time I studied everything which would 
enable me to portray the characters and 
paint the backgrounds more faithfully. As 
you know, Shakespeare placed each of his 
comedies in different countries. In England 
we have the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ I 
therefore visited the locale of his works. I 
went to Venice twice so that I might obtain 
the local coloring for an effective back- 
ground to the ‘Merchant of Venice’ series. 
For ‘The Tempest’ I journeyed to the sea- 
coast below Naples, and there painted out- 
of-doors the scenes I wished to represent. 
In the same way I studied the architecture, 
manners, and ways of the people of the 
periods, so as to insure as much historical 
accuracy as possible.” 


When the present series upon which Mr. 
Abbey is engaged is finished, we will have 
a complete Abbey Shakespeare. In art Mr. 
Abbey, it has been said, represents the sum 
of attainment in regard to the delineation 
of Shakespearian characters which on the 
stage is held by Sir Henry Irving. Mr. 
Abbey has two studios, one in his pleasant 
house in Tite Street, Chelsea, and the other 
at Fairford, in Gloucestershire. “ But,” he 
says, “I prefer the latter for its quiet and 
freedom from interruption. There I painted 
the majority of my ‘Grail’ panels for the 
Boston Public Library, and the bulk of my 
other work. Fairford has one drawback in 
the difficulty I experience in obtaining suit- 
able models. Roughly speaking, I spend 
two-thirds of my time in the country and 
one-third in town.” 


Directly one enters the hall at Tite Street, 
a series of charming pictures meets the eye, 
and passing up the stairs to the studio at 
the top of the house there are on the walls 
innumerable black-and-white sketches of 
Shakespearian subjects. As the visitor en- 
tered the fine lofty room of the studio, Mr. 
Abbey was busy painting, but with that dig- 
nified courtesy which is characteristic of 
him he stopped his work to come and sit 
down by the fireside to talk to his visitor. 
Mr. Abbey was asked about his early train- 
ing. “At the age of seventeen,” he re- 
plied, “I entered the Academy in Phila- 
delphia, and there I stayed until I was 
nineteen. The master was an Alsatian, who, 
though perhaps belonging to the old classic 
school, gave most valuable instruction to his 
pupils. As time goes on, I learn to value 
more highly the excellence of his teaching. 
I entered the publishing-house -of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers in my nineteenth year, 
and remained with them many years. In 
1874 I exhibited a picture at the American 
Water-color Society, of which I became a 
member in 1874 or 1875. I continued from 
that time on to exhibit a picture annually 
at the Society. One of my earliest efforts 
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was entitled ‘The Coach Office.’ ”’ Digressing 
from his early reminiscences for a moment, 
Mr. Abbey laid down one of his leading prin- 
ciples. “All things being equal,” he ob- 
served, “it is not the brilliant pupil who 
really succeeds best in the long-run. It 
is the one who has the power of taking 
infinite pains who gets eventually to the 
top of the tree, and not the pupil whose 
work depends upon a good dinner. For my- 
self, I always fear the result of work which 
is done too easily, and I find that almost 
invariably I have to do it over again.” 


Mr. Abbey’s career may be roughly divided 
into three distinct periods. In the first 
place, there was his connection with the 
Harpers. Then came his series of Shake- 
spearian studies, which occupied a decade, 
and, lastly, “ The Quest of the Holy Grail” 
for the Boston Public Library, which kept 
him busy for twelve years. In answer to 
the question, “Why did you choose the 
subject of the Holy Grail?” Mr. Abbey re- 
plied: “ Because it is the one romance com- 
mon to all Christendom. The legend, which 
originated either in Wales or Ireland, spread 
in various forms over France and Germany, 
and even as far as Scandinavia in the north 
and Spain in the south.” Mr. Abbey dealt 
with the romance in a way that won the 
hearty approval of art critics. Speaking of 
the qualifications which .«must go to the 
masterly handling of so big a theme, Mr. 
Abbey observed, in discussing the decorative 
aspect of the work: “TI consider that the 
arts of the painter, sculptor, and architect 
should accord with each other. Unfortu- 
nately, you find in many cases that the paint- 
er knows nothing of sculpture or archi- 
tecture, and is therefore disqualified from 
completing his decoration to unify with the 
other qualities of the building. And it is 
equally essential that the architect and 
sculptor should be acquainted with the needs 
of the painter. In America we are just now 
studying this matter in the hope that the 
three arts will go hand in hand in the erec- 
tion and beautifying of public buildings. 
To some extent this was accomplished in 
the Boston Public Library. We are now pro- 
moting an American Academy in Rome, of 
which I am one of the incorporators. The 
academy itself has been in existence for 
some time, but we hope to place it upon an 
enlarged and improved basis. It will be in 
touch with the American universities, such 
as Harvard and Yale, whose governing 
bodies are alive to its interests, and are co- 
operating in the provision of scholarships.” 


Mr. Abbey was made a member of the 
Royal Academy in 1898, just a year after 
the honor had been conferred upon his friend 
and fellow-countryman, Mr. J. .S. Sargent. 
His principal pictures,apart from the Shake- 
spearian and Grail series, have been exhib- 
ited at the. Royal Academy. As an illus- 
trator Mr. Abbey has done a great deal of 
very fine work in addition to his Shake- 
pearian drawings, most of which at one 
time or another have been published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. He has also 
been a diligent contributor to HARPER’s 
Maeazine. Only last year a series of illus- 
trations for “ The Deserted Village ” appear- 
ed in the Magazine, and was subsequently 
published in book form. The artistic treat- 
ment of the theme was characteristically 
fresh and unconventional.’ For example, Mr. 
Abbey pictured the line 


“When every rood of ground maintain’d its 
man” 


and gave us a scene that was undoubtedly 
present in the mind of Goldsmith as he dis- 
coursed on Sweet Auburn. The thatched 
cottage, the contented laborer, the pleasant- 
faced mother are all types that the poet 
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loved. A volume in which Mr. Abbey col- 
laborated in 1885, entitled Sketching Ram- 
bles in Holland, contained the following in- 
teresting dedication from the author, Mr. 
George H. Boughton, R.A.: “To Edwin A. 
Abbey, my fellow-rambler and fellow-sketch- 
er, to whose delightful companionship may 
be set down any extra washes of couleur de 
rose that may be discovered in these pages 
by the cold sad cynic whose good fortune 
it has not been to ramble with such a per- 
fect fellow- traveller, this writing is in- 
scribed.” 


A recent visitor to Mr. E. F. Benson’s 
bachelor quarters in the quaint old cathe- 
dral town of Winchester found a set of Mere- 
dith occupying a prominent place on the 
novelist’s bookshelves. “I place Meredith 
quite at the top of living novelists,” said 
Mr. Benson. “I have had the privilege of 
meeting him, and a most remarkable old 
man he is—old in years, but young in spirit, 
and still with an intellect as keen as ever.” 
Mr. Meredith himself gave expression to 
this feeling of perennial youthfulness in an 
interview which appeared the other day in 
the Manchester Guardian. Referring to 
himself and his work, he said: “I suppose 
I should regard myself as getting old. I 
am seventy-four, but I don’t feel as if I 
were growing old, either in heart or mind, 
but still look on life with a young man’s eye. 
I have always hoped I should not grow old, 
as some do, with palsied intellect, living 
backward, regarding other people as anach- 
ronisms, because they themselves have lived 
on into other times and left their sympathies 
behind them with their years.” It is not 
so long ago that Mr. Meredith, in conversa- 
tion with a well-known publisher, spoke 
with enthusiasm of a novel he should like 
to write with an eye especially to the in- 
tellectual needs of the young men of the 
present day. Yet he has been writing for 
the youth of intellect since the beginning. 
The Egoist, Richard Feverel, Beauchamp’s 
Career, Rhoda Fleming, Evan Harrington, 
Harry Richmond had more to say to the 
youth of their day than the works of any 
other novelist. They have more to say to 
the youth of to-day; and perhaps still more 
as life goes on. Mark Rutherford speaks 
eloquently in one of his books of his emo- 
tion in reading a certain writer. ‘“ Others 
may write about science and philosophy,” he 
says, “this man writes about me.” Of 
Meredith,. this could probably be said with 
more truth than of any other novelist by 
the thinking young man. Robert Louis 
Stevenson was one of many such who have 
given remarkable testimony to the heart- 
searching qualities and self - interpretation 
of Meredith. 


Oneof the most able and interesting analyses 
of Meredith’s art we have seen is to be found 
in the sixth volume of the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The writer discovers that the 
secret of the brilliancy of Meredith’s style 
is derived from the combination of the nar- 
rator with the creator, or—in its strict 
sense—the seer. The reader, by the trans- 
ference of the interest from the audience 
to the stage, is transported into the very 
soul of the character, and made to feel as 
he feels and act as he acts. “In building 
up the mind’s actions, creeds, and tragedies, 
or comedies, of his imaginary personalities, 
amid the selected circumstances, and in- 
spiring them with the identical motives and 
educational influences of life itself, Mr. 
Meredith has spent an elaboration and pro- 
fundity of thought, and an %riginality and 
vigor of analysis upon his novels which in 
explicitness go far beyond what had been 
previously attempted in fiction, and which 
gives to his works a philosophical value of 
no ordinary kind.” 











Correspondence 


THE CANTEEN FROM THE NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS’ SIDE. 
SAN Juan, P. R., February 3, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Being a constant reader of your 
paper, in regard to the canteen question, I 
feel that I am justified in answering the 
gentleman who wrote a letter, published in 
your issue on the 3d of January. 

From my point of view he does not know 
what he is talking about. He has never 
been a soldier, while I have had that expe- 
rience. Although I am not a drinking man 
I heartily approve of the canteen. It is 
beneficial in many respects to the soldier, 
which I intend to name. First, it pro- 
vides many little things that are not issued 
to the soldiers, such as vegetables, pre- 
serves, milk, and other things not provided 
in the government ration. I was a soldier 
in Battery O, Fifth United States Artillery, 
stationed at Fort Wadsworth, and many is 
the time I have relished these extras that 
I speak of, provided from the dividends of 
the canteen. 

A soldier could only get credit for $3, 
and then he had to wait another month be- 
fore he could get more. The W. C. T. U. 
did a very wrong thing when they abolished 
the canteen; since they have accomplished 
their purpose, I have seen dives of all sorts 
spring up like mushrooms, selling vile whis- 
key, vile beer, and all manner of intoxicants 
to the soldiers, giving them unlimited 
credit. When pay-day came around they 
were standing near the paymaster’s table 
like a crowd of vultures, waiting for the 
soldier to receive his pay, and he had scarce- 
ly seen the color of it before it had van- 
ished into the grogseller’s pocket; and still 
he is in debt; he has not paid for his wash, 
nor other more pressing debts; the liquor- 
seller hounds him for more money; in des- 
peration, he takes his best suit of clothes, 
that he has kept for the various inspections, 
and gets a loan on it; this also goes to the 
saloon-keeper. When Saturday inspection 
comes around he has not got a decent uni- 
form, consequently the officer in charge sen- 
tences him to the guard-house, and takes a 
month’s pay from him besides. This is 
only one of many scenes that I have wit- 
nessed. 

I have had men under me that, before 
the Canteen Bill was enacted, never left the 
fort. °’Tis true they took an occasional bot- 
tle of beer, but were never drunk. Now, 
those that have not been discharged dis- 
honorably are habitual drunkards, because 
they were deprived of their occasional bot- 
tle. They now fill up, and come rolling 
in at all hours of the night, and raising all 
manner of disturbances until they are put 
in the guard-house. 

When we were ordered to Porto Rico, 
and reached here, we established a post 
exchange, where we kept a sort of beverage 
called hop ale. It looked like and tasted 
like beer, but, no matter how much was 
taken, it never made a man _ intoxicated. 
They took that from us, and then the men 
filled up on the native rum, which can be 
bought for about thirty cents a bottle (this 
is the worst kind.) 

We buried two men from this stuff, and 
they would have been living to-day if the 
canteen had not been denied them. One 
was a soldier that had served his country 
for over twenty-three years, and had come 
to Porto Rico to put in one more enlistment 
before retiring. But rum was his ruin. 

Another came up to the fort, eyes pop- 
ping out of his head, face bloated, and 
seareely able to walk; he fell on his bunk, 
and sank into a drifiken stupor, rolled 
out of bed upon the floor, and when some 
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condition. These are all true, and I can give 
you the names, if necessary, and get any 
abundance of proof, that the canteen is bene- 
ficial to the soldier. 

The W. C. T. U. is a noble body of wo- 
men. They have done a lot of good, but I 
am afraid that they have done more harm 
than good to the soldiers at home and 
abroad. They are forever preaching about 


saving ‘ mother’s boy.” I know a boy when — 


he enlisted he was as innocent as a babe— 
never swore, never drank, never smoked, 
used to go to the canteen to get an occa- 
sional sandwich. When the canteen was 
abolished he visited one of those dens that 
spring up around the different forts, and 
after running up a bill of over $50, which 
he could not pay, he broke open the same 
saloon and stole a barrel of whiskey, and 
took to the woods. When found, he was in 
a dying condition. This is the sad ending 
of what was a mother’s joy, but which turn- 
ed to a cup of sorrow, through the “old 
maids” that call themselves “ The Purity 
League” of the W. C. T. U. 

In closing, I wish to ask the gentleman 
whom I am replying, is it not far better to 
keep the intoxicated soldier home, instead 
of letting him parade the streets and dis- 
gracing the uniform that he wears. Let 
the W. C. T. U. leave the soldiers alone. 
There is more work for them than they can 
accomplish without meddling with the sol- 
diers, and taking their little extras from 
them, and when they give the canteen back 
to the army, there will be less dissatisfac- 
tion than there is at present. 

Yours truly, 
G. L. Hiscock. 
Formerly Corporal, Battery O, Fifth Artil- 
lery, United States Army. 





A FOOT-NOTE TO MARK TWAIN ON 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
Ba.LtTimorE, February 7, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,— While cheerfully conceding that 
“Mark Twain’s” dissertation on Christian 
Science is, in the main, eminently sane and 
convincing, and a credit to the Presbyterian 
Church, I believe that on one point he is 
at fault—i. e., in his likening the Christian 
Scientists, in his exercise of the curative 
power, to the engineer. It can scarcely be 
called a mere quibble to say that the power 
lies not in the engine, but in the properties 
of the coal and water. This being so, the 
healer is rather analogous to the discoverer 
and inventor, Watt and Stevenson. Watt dis- 
covered the power of steam; Stevenson in- 
vented the application of that power to 
locomotion. The faith healer discovered, or 
rediscovered, the curative possibilities of 
self-delusion. He also invented a method of 
applying it, without which the bald scientific 
fact that the imagination, under suitable 
stimulus, very powerfully affects physical 
conditions, would have been as practically 
valueless to mankind as the mere knowledge 
that hot steam will lift a teakettle lid. 
Any one could have told you that Watt’s 
triumph lay in the application of the fact. 
And so with the faith healer. 

The healer’s art is the art of deceit; in 
plain Anglo - Saxon,—but why call names? 
But scientifically speaking, that is no dis- 
credit to him; he is merely working under 
psychological conditions, as the chemist 
works under chemical conditions, and the 
physician works under physiological condi- 
tions. If he lies, he lies efficaciously and 
helpfully. As long as human gullibility 
remains what it is, the proposition that he 
is a useful member of society is not en- 
tirely indefensible. If the reported cures 
are genuine —and.Mark Twain seems to 
concede their genuineness — the Aberglaube 
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of the men picked him up was in a dying 


machinery that the faith healer has invented 
is positively a boon to society,—to that por- 
tion of it, at all events, who do not know 
too much. And if this statement is tommy- 
rot, then there have been other writers of 
tommy-rot with whom we do not mind being 
associated, For it is written, and ap- 
provingly read, ‘“‘ Where ignorance is bliss,” 
ete. 

Voltaire’s famous criticism of the phrase 
“The Holy Roman Empire,” to the effect 
that it was neither holy, nor Roman, nor 
an empire, has been emulated by some 
critic of Christian Science on the ground 
that it is neither Christian nor scientific. 
In the light of Mark Twain’s luminous ex- 
position of the psychological basis of Chris- 
tian Science, the latter contention will have 
to be abandoned. It is as scientific as 
medicine. 

If this conclusion goes—and the logic 
seems unassailable—the faith healer is lifted 
from the status of the mere vulgar quack 
to that of the scientific inventor. The fact 
that his invention is applied to sordid and 
selfish ends is beside the mark. The labors 
of most inventors are cheered by the pros- 
pect of making a pile when they “ get the 
thing to work.” Their interest in their 
work is usually no less selfish than scienti- 
fic, and properly so—else why should we 
pity Eli Whitney and admire Mr. Vander- 
bilt? Why, then, should we heave bricks 
at the faith-curist? Because he is making 
money out of his invention? No, that seems 
hardly just. He is only doing something 
that nobody else had the gumption to do— 
or the gall. Our animus is rather referable 
to that ancient source of strife, the odium 
theologicum, which makes certain sects of 
Calvinists object to seeing Arminian theo- 
logians in their pulpits, whether they 
preach Arminian doctrine therein or not. 
Another source of our dislike is our demo- 
cratic hatred of trusts and monopolies, 
whether in applied psychology or sugar. 
And lastly, and greatest of all, and in com- 
parison with which all others are trivial, 
and in speaking of which flippancy were 
unforgivable, are the rage and indignation 
that choke a man when the thing is carried 
too far—when some poor, misguided parent 
sacrifices the life of the helpless little child 
on the altar of the “healer’s” gain! If 
there is anything in equity to justify a 
legal “age of consent,” it will justify a 
thousand times an age limit below which 
the practice of faith healing shall be a 
felony punishable by death. 

I am, sir, 
HERMAN SPENCER. 





I perceive there is something wrong some- 
where in our social formulas: what it is 
can only be discovered by men or women with 
greater insight than mine—if, indeed, they 
ever discover it—at least, in our time. 
“For who knoweth what is good for man 
in this life?—and who can tell a man what 
shall be after him under the sun?” 

Thomas Hardy. 


We live by desire to live; we live by 
choice; by will, by thought, by virtue, by 
the vivacity of the laws which we obey, and 
obeying share their life—or we die by sloth, 
by disobedience, by losing hold of life, which 
ebbs out of us.—Emerson. 


The human heart is the world of poetry: 
the imagination is only its atmosphere. 
Fairies, and genii, and angels themselves 
are at best its insects, glancing with un- 
substantial wings about its lower regions 
and less noble edifices.—Landor. 


Men are God’s trees and women are God’s 
flowers.—T'ennyson. 
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Finance 


THE improvement in speculative senti- 
ment, to which attention was called in this 
column last week, has grown. It has been 
reflected by advancing values, though not 
all. stocks have risen uniformly. There was, 
indeed, an appreciable increase in activity, 
but the transactions in the half-dozen is- 
sues which were the “leaders” of the mar- 
ket probably equalled the total business done 
in the rest of the list. The market never 
broadens suddenly. The distribution of spec- 
ulative activity widens gradually. After in- 
ertia in the speculative markets for weeks, 
the first step is not to convince observers 
of the wisdom of an aggressive position on 
one or the other side, but rather to prove the 
folly of pursuing, as in this instance, bear 
tactics. From showing that it is unwise 
to be a bear, the next step is obvious: it 
is wise to be a bull. Then comes the wis- 
dom of having the courage of one’s convic- 
tions, which means the change from the 
passive to the active, or to advance from 
merely thinking that stocks are too cheap, 
to buying them in order to sell them when 
they shall no longer be cheap. Wall Street, 
after becoming convinced that there was 
nothing on which to sell stocks, is study- 
ing whether to buy them at the moment or 
to wait for the favorable features of the 
situation to become more clearly defined. 
But from the very fact that public senti- 
ment is leaning bullward, there has been 
the irrepressible effort, on the part of the 
professionals, to “discount” still stronger 
and more widespread convictions of the pub- 
lic in the future. This led to sharp advances 
in special stocks, which, owing to special 
reasons, were, so to speak, the ripest for 
an upward movement. At this writing the 
market, after a sharp advance, displays 
the hesitancy that always follows heavy 
profit-taking. That the “improvement ” 
has culminated is altogether unlikely, and, 
barring unforeseen accidents of a disquiet- 
ing or disastrous character, it would seem 
as though the bear position would be un- 
wise for some time to come. 

Primarily, the ease in money had the 
most to do with bringing about a more hope- 
ful feeling. Two months ago he was con- 
sidered reckless and ill-advised who ven- 
tured to prophesy that time money would 
be offered in abundance to the average bor- 
rower at less than 5 or even 6 per cent. The 
Lake Shore, with its splendid credit, could 
not borrow below what amounted to 5144 
per cent., or much more than bonds or stocks 
not one-half so gilt-edged as the pledged 
promise to pay of the Lake Shore road, 
netted to their holders. To-day, lenders are 
willing to put out their funds in quantity 
at 414 per cent. for six months: The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad borrowed money on its 
notes at 41% per cent. for six months. To 
be sure, foreign-exchange rates have again 
risen to within a fraction of the “ gold- 
exporting point,” but with easy money here, 
the operation contains nothing alarming, 
and if gold is actually shipped to Europe, 
authorities agree that the amount will not 
be great. In point of fact, the likelihood 
must be borne in mind that our exports 
of grain will “make” the necessary ex- 
change to keep rates from rising to the 
level at which the gold-exporting operation 
can be profitably carried on. That we shall 
import gold from Europe later on is also 
among the possibilities. Moreover, in con- 
sidering the course of our money-market 
in the future, Wall Street cannot fail to 
derive comfort from the prospects of the 
passage of the Aldrich currency bill. It 
concerns the present little, since the money- 
market is not in need of any relief. But 
some months hence, when the usual au- 
tumnal drain of cash for crop-moving pur- 
poses sets in, it will prevent the with- 
drawal of currency from circulation at the 
very time when it is most needed. 
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College Athletics and Character 


Proresson Ira N. Houis, who discussed 
“Intercollegiate Athletics” some _ time 
ago in the Atlantic Monthly, has been for 
a good while a member of the athletic com- 
mittee of Harvard College, and has necessa- 
rily devoted much attention to the conduct 
and effects of intercollegiate sports. He does 
not regard intercollegiate athletics in their 
present phase as an unmixed good, and he is 
very far from regarding them as an unmixed 
evil. 

The basis for encouraging them he finds 
in the claims that they establish the physi- 
cal vigor necessary to enable the mind to 
do its most effective work; that they stimu- 
late out-door exercise all over the country; 
that they form an atmosphere of temper- 
ance and moderation in living, and thus re- 
strain students from excesses; that they 
teach self-control and fairness; that they 
help to bring graduates and undergraduates 
of different universities into relations of 
friendship, and that they promote college 
loyalty. Discussing these claims he consid- 
ers that the games which involve elaborate 
preparation and a tremendous strain on the 
system are of doubtful physical benefit. He 
thinks that the strain of some of the boat- 
races might well be modified by shortening 
the course, but he is ready, on the whole, 
to approve all forms of athletics which 
prevail in the colleges, except intercollegiate 
football. He has his doubts about football, 
which is, he says, in some respects superior 
to any other sport. Its hazards, its drudg- 
ery, its spectacular quality seem to him ob- 
jectionable, and make him feel that the game 
is still on trial. Some of the roughness 














































ought to be regulated out of it, he thinks, 
but considers that the game is improving. 

As for the influence of the intercollegiate 
sports in stimulating the taste for out-door 
exercises, he thinks they do appeal to the 
imagination of- small boys everywhere, and 
lead them away from mischief and into out- 
door games. But he is not sure whether the 
lively condition of college sport is the cause, 
or the effect, of a general craving for out- 
door life. 

He finds that the moral influence of the 
athletes in colleges is good, that they set a 
fashion of clean living, and help to estab- 
lish an atmosphere of democratic equality. 
He grants that athletics teach self-control; 
he censures organized cheering, and doubts 
if intercollegiate sports breed good-will be- 
tween universities. “It is shocking,” he 
says, “to hear what one university will say 
of another when there is a difference of 
opinion on some eligibility question.” 

How far intercollegiate sports have demon- 
strated their permanent value as part of a 
college education must te determined in the 
end by their effect upon character. That 
is Professor Hollis’s conclusion, and most 
thoughtful people agree with him. “If they 
can be made to teach self-control and manli- 
ness to a large number of students without 
a sacrifice of the regular class-room work 
they are worth keeping and assisting.” That 
is the gist of the whole matter. There is 
no result of training comparable in import- 
ance to character. You want your boy to 
start in his life’s work with as good a body 
as he can develop, with a mind as well fur- 
nished as may be, but, above all, sound in 
heart, upright, stout to resist as well as 
strong to pursue. 

















T is a matter of record that no part of any 
journal, here or abroad, is as widely quoted 
as the editorial “‘ Comment” in HARPER’S 


W EEKLY. 


The illustrated section follows the same 
lines—American progress, aggressiveness, 
optimism—why America leads and will 
lead as a nation and in individual effort. The 
issue of next week will habe, among other 
features: The Election of New Cardinals, 
and the Possibility of American Representa- 
tion; Proposed Underground Moving Side- 
walk for New York; The New Plan for 
Cataloguing the Heavens, etc. 


16 Pages of Editorial Comment, Double- 


40 Pages Page Drawing in Color, and the usual 
Pictorial Record of Current Events. 
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Official Legal Motice 





The 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 
THOMAS T. BARR, ) 
WALTER E. FREW, § 

F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 


Vice-Presidents 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 13, 1902 


ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts $22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
1,524,792.96 
1,024,125.34 
9,386,664.23 


Due from Banks 

Banking Houses and Lots 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. 

Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78 
-  31,349,710.76 


$36,565,818.54 


Collections made. 
Cer- 








Financial 
Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. 
International Cheques. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘* HASKSELLS” 
204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., er. coun, MO. 
? 

A Land Where It’s Always Summer 
With a Colored Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
Chatty and entertaining, and gives us an interesting 
picture of scenery, history, and life. An appendix 
United States and Great Britain. The book is well 
worth reading for the glimpse it gives into the ways 
of South American politicians. 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
J 
Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 
By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 

contains the official correspondence between the 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 

January 12, 1903. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called ‘‘The Annual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brookl yn, Queens, 
and Richmond, comprising The City of New York,” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 

IST DAY OF APRIL, 10903. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may be made by any person or corporation claim- 
ing to be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal 
estate to have the same corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal ve One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Aven 

In the boca "at Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 
meg Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 

sian 

In the ts of Richmond, at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 
only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 
estate must be made by the person assessed at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
the case of a non resident carrying on business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Departrnent of the Borough 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
1o A. M.and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 

WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 

GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 

RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. — 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET 


Capital = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$2,000,000 
$5,815,982 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-Pres. 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 


G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 

D. O. MILL 

LEVI P. MORTON, 
aay A. McCurpy, 


ELIHU ROOT, 

THOMAS F. RYAN, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY. 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, G. G. Hav 

GEORGE F. BAKER, JOSEPH C. od 

EDWARD J. BERWIND, ‘JAMES N. JARVIE, 

FREDERIC CROMWELL, WALTER S. JOHNSTON, W. G. OAKMAN, 

JAMES B. pate D. JUILLIARD, SAMUEL REA, 
NRY M. peste JOSEPH LAROCQUE, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


G. G. HAVEN 
JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 





The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


‘ OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, - 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, - - - - CASHIER. 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, - - - ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts - - 
ak s # 
Banking House - - - 


Due from Banks - is 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 
Jacos H. SCHIFF, 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 


MORTON, 
THOMAS F. RYAN, 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, 


Harper’s February Books Include 


Six Trees By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


Author of ‘‘Jerome, a Poor Man.” 
Etching-like stories of humble people in New England. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Mystery of Sleep By JOHN BIGELOW 


Author of ‘ Life of Tilden,” etc 
An inquiry into the mysteries of slumber, physical, psychological, and scientific. New, 
enlarged edition. $1.50. 


In the Garden of Charity 7) airy, 


A love story of the Nova Scotian coast. $1.50. 


- rT «Ue - By ELMORE ELLIOTT 
PEAKE 


The Pride of Tellfair *' PEAKE 
uthor 0 he Dariingtons. 


A story of Northern Illinois—of love, law, and politics. $1.50. 


The New Boy at Dale * ““aar?™"" 


Iflustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 
A story of the many adventures and varying fortunes of Giovanni Martin. 
$1.25 net, postage extra. 


LEVI P. 








PRESIDENT. 














$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23, 193,883. 02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, - 2 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 4 
HORACE E. GARTH, - + + -Ex-President. 
HENRY HENTZ, - - Henry Hentz & Co. 
CHARLES M. PRATT, - - + Standard Oil Co. 
HENRY TALMADGE, ” Henry Talmadge & Co. 
JOHN SINCLAIR, - - - John Sinclair & Co. 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, "Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, - - - Blair & Co. 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, - - + + + - Presid 





By BASIL KING 


Author of 





David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 


Juvenile. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK | | 
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A NIGHT AT THE METROPOLITAN CLUB AF 


The Metropolitan Club in Washington, whose membership comprises army and navy officers, diplomats, and statesmen, is always an in 
uniforms of foreign nations sit about gossiping with our own army and navy éenerals 





WEEKLY 








B AFTER A FUNCTION AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


nee 7aVS . " “ — : . 
is alwayS an interesting spot in the capital, but never more so than after some official reception at the White House. Men in the ornate 
d navy &enerals in their full-dress uniforms, giving the rooms the color of a European court 
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MRS. EDSON F.'GALLAUDET 


On February 14, Miss Marien Cockrell, the daughter of Senator Cockrell, was married in Washington to Mr. Edson 
F. Gallaudet. Both the young people are residents of Washington, and the wedding 
was one of the social events of the season 
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It is one thing to indulge in playful rest, a EE: ; ser A EXT TROON 


and another to be devoted to the pursuit - 

of pleasure; and gayety of heart during the ? ule Ss i DIES 
reaction after hard labor, and quickened by ti 

satisfaction in the accomplished duty or per- ? ; 

fected result, is altogether compatible with, — THE SALES OF | 

nay, even in some sort arises naturally out . Z = ( 3 


of, a deep internal seriousness of disposi- 
tion.— Ruskin. 








ApvVICcE TO MorHErs.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYKUP , a | 
should always be used pd nye teething. It — = mS ¢ 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, anc 
: ; ma IN THE. YEAR [902 WERE 


is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[ Adv. 


oonane | A ZA 3,733,744 


on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of com- 
—.. BORDEN’S ——= x menage Ny agony — r 
H yays e same ina climates an ata seasons. Ss 
; pete del household milk it is superior and is always avail- : P., ¥ BOTTLES,A FIGURE NEVER REACHED 
ee i RS ae BY ANY OTHER CHAMPAGNE HOUSE. & 
hy an ; 4 “a ae te time 
THE INCREASE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 1902. OVER 1901 WAS 


q y; 
TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone service ere ft 
saves time. Verb. sap. Rates for Residence Service in Man- 
hattan from $48 a year. N.Y. Telephone Co, 15 Dey St., 7 . N - 
111 West 38th St., 215 West 125th St.—[Adv.] 7 ‘ \ 


Aszott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, has the call } ) \ bs BOTTLES.A RECORD NEVER BEFORE ATTAINED 
wherever an effective tonic for a run-down system is needed; Ai \ \\ IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHAMPAGNE TRADE IN ; 


builds up flesh and nerve tissue. Druggists.—[Adv.] | | \ : : THIS COUNTRY, MARKING AN ADVANCE EQUAL 10 


ee \ l WX’ : a 
BEAR in mind that the Champagne you want is CooK’s \\ N \ \ . 
IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry. Made in America; better than , \\\ . 
foreign makes.—[Adv.] : Be: y , : 
: GREATER THAN THE COMBINED INCREASE 


For coughs and colds Piso’s Cure is still the best and 
most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[Adv. 























UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN'II 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


THE GIBRALTAR OF THE INSURANCE WORLD. 
THE company which has “ The Strength of Gibraltar” has 
given one more proof, if proof were needed, that the assump- 
tion of the phrase was wel! warranted inthe Annual Statement 
now before us. 
During 1902 The Prudential has added over one hundred 
and eight million dollars to the amount of paid for insurance 


it had in force; it has added to its assets nearly twelve million = 
dollars, to its income nearly five million dollars, and to its - g 
surplus funds more than two million five hundred thousand R os = = CHAMPAGNE OF THE DAY 
dollars. COPYRIGHTED | ’ — Ge . 
It has now in force over eight hundred million dollars of icin . ‘ A. Kessler & Co, N YORK, 
life insurance, divided mong nearly five million policies, mo Ko a . a. y 
representing, roughly spea<ing, about one million families. 
This is really a magnificent showing for a company that has 
only a record of twenty-seven years to look back upon; cer- N i A 
tainly nothing like it has ever before occurred in the history 
of American life insurance. In these days of keen competi- 
tion, success can only be the result of enterprise, coupled with 
upright business management; and one does not need to go 
further than this cause to account for The Prudential’s great For the Table and 


success.—[ Adv. ] : , > 
Ne ie + Sideboard 


FA 











ADVERTISEMENTS 
3&5 W. toth Street 
near 5th Avenue 
New York 


Pears oS -+GNS 


Pretty boxes and odors are! [KitchenUi NO POISON 
ea 


used to sell such soaps as no : <———| Avate Nickel- 
; .\ Steel Ware. 
one would touch if he saw e\| The BLUE LA 


Protected by Decision of 

















United States Court, pasted 


them undisguised. Beware of x <<] PROVES Tr. 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 


a soap that depends on some- wind | Aza Nickel stent Warotasold 
p .- ae : leading t 





thing outside of it. 











Pears’, the finest soap in the 
“ My salary is $2,500 per year. What would 


world, is scented or not, as you become of my family should I die suddenly ?” 
Free Booklet. No importunity. 
wish; and the money is in the PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
Ee 4 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. = 
’ i Muslin for Wedding Trousseaux 
merchandise, not in the box. bi ; Beautifas fine as iinen, as soft as silk.” 
and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. saga yp bt we, * spadtin railed free on application. 
H NE Thousands, having failed elsewhere, TREAT & CON VERSE, Manfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin. 
have been cured by us. Write 79 and 81 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
The Dr. J. L. Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio . ; 


, ROYAL L LEGRAND THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
° ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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Established over 100 years, 
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A. SURPRISED PARTY 


George Washington upon his birthday visits the President and discovers Great Progress 


BY ALBERT LEVERING 
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Teddy. ‘‘ Hello, Wash! Come right in.” 
George. ‘‘ But, young man-—-I—"’ 


Teddy. ‘‘ Tut! tut! No reserve now. I'm tt—the President.” 


Teddy. ‘‘ How was that for a rap? Teaches’em patriotism, too. Look 
at those stars! Oh, he sees’em all !’’ 
George. ‘*‘ Well—ahem !—I should have given the matter long and careful 


consideration.” 
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Teddy. ‘‘ How was that for a neat upper-cut? Nothin’ like it to teach 
one to cut an appropriation—eh ?”’ 


George. ‘‘ Still, I should have watted—" 


Teddy. ‘‘ Yessir; this is a war-horse, all right. Don’t he look it?" 
George. “‘ Occurs to me there is an extremeness of action before due 
thought.” 
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Teddy. ‘ Stories of my life—vep. People like'em much more 'n the musty 
government documents.” 
George (mildly). “‘ Why, Theodore, I helped write the Constitution.” 


Teddy. ‘‘Come on, now, and I'll show you a bunch of Senators that 
would make Rome howl. No? Well, ta-ta; must rush. Senatorial tug- 
of-war scheduled 3.30. 
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Life Assurance Society 
Of the United States. 


HENRY B. HYDE, FOUNDER. 
Forty-third Annual Statement, for the Year Ending December 31, 1902. 











ASSETS. INCOME. 
Bonds and Mortgages... .. $70,006,274.15 | Premium Receipts....... $53,932,423-44 
Real Estate in New York, Interest, Rents, etc....... 15,074, 588.81 
including the Equitable Building 21,754,047.44 


¢ : oeeeveevee ee ee oo O1I2.2 

United States, State, City Income $69, 7) 5 
and Railroad Bonds and other in- 
vestments (market value over cost, 
$18,073,362.00) one J 








186, 363,110 00 DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims... .. $15,281,961.73 
Endowments and deferred 


Loans secured by Bonds and 
Stocks (market value, $21,892,814.00) i ge 621 »,OOO OO 





Policy Loams.......... 14, 108,674.51 dividend policies ..........- 6,537»545-99 
Real Estate outside of New Annuities...... ste eee 768,095.09 
York, including 12 office buildings 15,439,521.3! Surrender Values........ 2,125, 723. 83 
Cash in Banks and Trust Dividends to Policyholders . 4,477,924.15 
Companies at interest ...... 25> 85 2,441.30 
Balance due from agents. .. 978,252.97 | Paid Policyholders . $29,191,250.79 
Interest and Rents. Commissions, advertising, 
(Due $205,308.07. pone ieennccn 36 7,501.04 postage and arene Ca rae 6, 81 : 540.09 
Premiums due and in process All other disbursements... 5,898,104.57 
GEComeermse is‘ hee CO 4, 527, 992.00 Sinking Fund. 
Deferred Premiums...... 2,376,723.00 tse 344, 206.00 











Total Assets ..... $359,395,537-72 | Disbursements ..... $42,248,101.45 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. 





FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor H. R. COURSEN, Assistant Auditor A W. MAINE, Associate Auditor, 
LIABILITIES. ASSURANCE. 
Assurance Fund (or Reserve) $2 79,450, 753-00 INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES, 
All other Liabilities... .. 4,817,287.95 Outstanding Assur- 





Total Liabilities. .. $284,268,040.95| ance.......... - $1,292,446,595.00 


Surplus........... $75,127,496.77 | New Assurance ... $281,249,944.00 


























We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. The Reserve as per the independent valuation 
of the N. Y. Insurance Department, is $277,847,000. For Superintendent's certificate see Detailed Statement. 
J. G. VAN CISE, Actuary. R. G HANN, Assistant Actuary. 





We have examined the accounts and Assets of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the foregoing 
statement. 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, Vv. P. SNYDER. C. LEDYARD BLAIR, Cc. B. ALEXANDER, GEO. H. SQUIRE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, Second Vice-Pres. GEORGE T. WILSON, 7hird Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. MCINTYRE, Fourth Vice- Pres. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 7reasurer. 

H. R. WINTHROP, Asst. Secretary. S. C. BOLLING, Supt. of Agenctes. JAMES B. LORING, Regtstrar. 
M. MURRAY, Cashier. EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., and EDWARD CURTIS, M. D., Medical Directors. 
DIRECTORS. 

J. W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN A. STEWART, LEVI P. MORTON, JACOB H. SCHIFF, E. H. HARRIMAN, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, A.J. CASSATT, WM. A. TOWER, JAMES J. HILL, ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, ROBT. T. LINCOLN, D. O. MILLS, CHAS. S. SMITH, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE 
H. C. DEMING, J. J. ASTOR, GEO. J. GOULD, HENRY C. FRICK, AUGUST BELMONT, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, GAGE E. TARBELL, GEO. T. WILSON, WM. ALEXANDER, Sir WM. C. VAN HORNE, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, MARVIN HUGHITT, T.D&WITTCUYLER, JOHN J. McCOOK, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, WM. H. McINTYRE, E. W. LAMBERT, H. C. HAARSTICK, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 

Cc. B. ALEXANDER, M.HARTLEY DODGE, H. M. ALEXANDER, DAVID H. MOFFAT, WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr, 

V. P. SNYDER, BRAYTON IVES, J. F. pt NAVARRO, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, JAMES B. FORGAN 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, BRADISH JOHNSON, M. E.INGALLS, JOHN SLOANE, JOSEPH T. LOW 


N. B.—FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE DETAILED STATEMENT. 














































































our Family 
Are they provided for? 


Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


is the greatest of mediums 
for home protection. 


Write for information. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


STRENGTH OF ‘+ 
GIBRALTAR 
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Dept ; a 


Home Office 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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e S 
WHISKEY 
\ STOLL & COMPANY. 
DISTILLERS 
LExington. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs: 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CyRus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 














One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 





Best of all modern foods 





Fancy Apples | 


from the famous Lake Shore sec- 
tion of Western New York. 

Kings, Baldwins, Greenings, Northern 
Spys, Russets, Spitzenburgs, 
Seek-no-furthers, Etc, 

Each one selected, wrapped with 
great care, singly in paper and per- 


fectly packed in boxes. In single 
varieties or assorted. 
Delivered at. your door, all 


charges paid, for. $3.00 per box 
containing 100 to 125 apples ac- 
cording to size and variety, cash 
with order. Also 


Fancy Evaporated Apples 


prepared and packed by us, suitable 
for sauces, pies, etc. Will keep in- 
definitely. Directions inside. 25-Ib. 
box, $3.50; 50-lb. box, $6.00. 
Money refunded if not as we state. We are the 


largest individual shippers of apples in the United 
States. Our cold storage capacity ts 200,000 barreés. 


E.M. Upton & Co. Hilton, N.Y. 


Health restored 
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George Washington as a 
Father 


See illustration on front page 


SEVERAL writers have announced that 
Providence denied children to George Wash- 
ington in order that he might become the 
father of his country. This divination of 
the counsels of Heaven is original with so 
many that it may be esteemed the general 
judgment. Yet neither the General nor 
Mrs. Washington expected their marriage 
to be childless; for the hopes of a lady who 
loves her lord may be plainly read between 
the lines of a letter, dated June 1, 1760, 
from the mistress of Mount Vernon to her 
sister Anna, Mrs. Burwell Bassett: 

“T think myself in a better state of health 
than I have been for a long time. I don’t 
doubt I shall present you a fine healthy girl 
again when I come down in the fall, which 
is as soon as Mr. Washington’s business will 
suffer him to leave here.” 

Washington had known little of family 
life when, in 1759, he began his home at 
Mount Vernon. Away, at school, from home 
he did not see the death-bed of his father. 
He had mingled little with his younger 
brothers and sisters because he was absent, 
at school, for most of the year. His latter 
youth had been occupied with distant sur- 
veys; and with his early manhood had come 
public missions in the wilderness. Then on 
the sea and in the West Indies with Law- 
rence Washington, his sick half-brother; at 
Fort Duquesne; and on the Ohio with Gist 
and Croghan;—all his life had been away 
from home. Even the home which he had 
seen at Mount Vernon had been a house of 
sorrow. There three of the children of Law- 
rence Washington had died. Lawrence him- 
self was a constant invalid, and when he 
died the only daughter he left behind soon 
followed him to the grave; and then, ap- 
parently weary of such scenes, his widow 
married again and went to live elsewhere. 

Five years afterwards, the fruit trees 
were in bud and the fields were green, and 
George Washington brought his wife and 
children to make Mount Vernon a happy 
home. Almost as soon as they arrived, May 
covered the hills with flowers. 

His affection for the children was a fa- 
ther’s true love. His “agony of prayer” 
beside the dying bed of “ Patsy Custis,” 
though unanswered, turned him for a while 
to religion. He kept his sagacity busy when- 
ever the interests of John Parke were con- 
cerned, and his conduct in the upbringing 
of that somewhat wayward youth developed 
a lessening of rein and a softness of dispo- 
sition that were never shown elsewhere than 
at home. John Parke was led with a ten- 
der hand through youth to marriage, and 
beyond, and had firm support on the path 
of honor and the ascent towards fame. Tu- 
tors attended him at home until he was over 
fifteen years of age, and then Rev. Mr. 
Boucher instructed, if not trained, him at 
his boarding- school in Annapolis. When 
home for the holidays Washington gave 
him abundant sport in fox- hunting, and 
the other manly athletics of the day; but 
insisted that when at school he should study 
with something like thoroughness. Instead 
of this, John Parke’s “ only books were wo- 
man’s looks.” The first news Washington 
had of him was that the youth, not then 
nineteen years of age, had courted, won, and 
was engaged to be married to the belle of 
Annapolis—the first-risen star of the splen- 
did Maryland galaxy that yet lights the 
balls of the Naval Academy. He had won 
the heart and hand of Miss Nellie Calvert, 
the second daughter of Mr. Benedict Cal- 
vert, a descendant of Lord Baltimore. 

It was a trying situation. A lad with 
the finest prospects. of any boy in America 
might be ruined by a misstep. It is said 
in Alexandria that in his early manhood 
Washington never saw a colt that he was not 
able to control. Now he needed all his horse- 
sense to break in and guide the boy he 
loved best of all the sons of men. He mis- 
trusted his own capacity in affairs of lit- 
erature and scholarship, but he knew life, 
and he knew that his stepson would need 
for a prosperous career all the supple 
strength that training gives; that he was 
not yet trained, and was disposed to re- 
sent training. 

Washington never failed to ask advice 














when in doubt, arid he asked the opinion 
of John Parke’s teacher, Dr. Boucher. Dr. 
Boucher seems to have advised that the 
ocean be placed between the lovers, and that 
he be allowed to carry the young gentle- 
man to Europe on a tour of education. The 
teacher believed that absence conquers love; 
but Washington saw in this plan a proposal 
to break the engagement; and for this non- 
age was not a valid plea in his code of honor. 
So he dismissed Mr. Boucher’s plan with a 
curt reminder that John Parke was “by 
no means ripe for a tour of travel.” He 
knew that, sometimes, a good method of 
training a colt is to drive him with a mate, 
and he wrote to the young lady’s father. 

He informed Mr. Calvert that the match 
would be acceptable to the family of Mr. 
Custis, who were pleased with the choice, 
but that the youth, inexperience, and un- 
ripe education of the young man were in- 
superable objections to the immediate com- 
pletion of the marriage. He suggested, too, 
that if love cooled it had better do so be- 
fore marriage than afterwards. That Mr. 
Custis must keep his tryst with his fiancée 
as a man of honor, and to help him to school 
a wandering fancy he would be kept at his 
books, and “so avoid the little flirtations 
that might divide his attention and so tend 
to lessen his first love.” This course pleased 
Mr. Calvert. Washington, anticipating that 
if the lovers were neighbors, the magnetism 
of the lady would draw his stepson from his 
books, carried John Parke to New York, and 
placed him at King’s College under charge 
of Rev. Dr. Cooper. The wireless telegraph 
of love’s young dream kept New York and 
Annapolis in connection, and within a year 
Washington, whose wife yearned for a son’s 
wife’s sympathy in her mourning for her 
dead “ Patsy,” gave his consent to the mar- 
riage, and John Parke, nineteen years old, 
wedded Miss Eleanor Calvert, of Mount Airy. 

The young couple went to housekeeping 
at Abingdon, beside the Potomac, a few miles 
below the land that is now the city of Wash- 
ington. Visits between Abingdon and Mount 
Vernon were frequent, and it was said in 
the neighborhood that if any horse of the 
stables were started from Abingdon, and left 
to his own free will, it would be found in 
due time at the entrance to Mount Ver- 
non. At Abingdon three children were born 
to Mr. and Mrs. John Parke Custis—Eliza- 
beth (who married Mr. Law), in 1776, and 
Martha (who married Mr. Peter), in 1777, 
and Eleanor (who became an inmate of 
Washington’s family), in 1779. Meanwhile 
John Parke, aided by the influence of his 
grandfather and the attractive freshness of 
young manhood, had been elected to the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia. As the 
Revolutionary War was advancing, he sent 
his wife and children to the home of her 
father at Mount Airy, and followed Wash- 
ington to fight for independence. At Mount 
Airy, on the 30th of August, 1781, his first 
and only son was born and named for George 
Washington. On the march from the head 
of Elk towards Yorktown, John Parke had 
just time to stop and embrace his son. Then 
he tore himself away and hurried forward 
on a road he was fated never to retrace. 
The joyous news soon came to Mount Ver- 
non and Mount Airy that Lord Cornwallis 
had surrendered to General Washington. Joy 
was soon dimmed, for the sad tidings came 
that John Parke was sick unto death in 
his aunt’s house at Eltham. His wife hur- 
ried from Mount Airy and his mother from 
Mount Vernon, and met Washington, bowed 
with grief, beside the dying bed of the young 
soldier. Shadows clouded for the Washing- 
ton family the glory of Yorktown. 

As the breath left the body of the dying 
father, Washington threw his left arm 
around his wife and gave his right hand to 
the newly made widow, and said, amid sobs 
and tears, “From this moment I take the 
two youngest children for my own.” So 
with the loss of his only son, he became 
the father of a son and daughter. At that 
time Nellie was about three years old, and 
the baby, George Washington, about three 
months. The two children soon came to 
Mount Vernon, where George Washington 
the younger was nursed by Mrs. Anderson, 
wife of the confidential steward. 

The widowed Mrs. Custis resumed _ her 
residence at Abingdon, and when the period 
of her mourning was over she married, in 
the fall of 1783, Dr. David Stuart. So when 
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Boston—43 Columbus Avenue. 





AUTOMOBILES 


The following models are entirely new this season: 


24 H.P. Gasolene Touring Car 
Light Electric Runabout 
Special Service Wagon 
Hansom 


Rear-Driven and 
Inside-Operated Coupes 


Victoria Phaeton 


Delivery Wagons and Trucks 
of from '1/2-ton to 5-ton Capacity 


Catalogue will be sent on request. 
Special Bulletins with complete detailed 
information for each vehicle separately. 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
NEw York Salesrooms—West 39th Street, opposite Metropolitan 
pera House. 


CuicaGo—1421 Michigan Avenue. 
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Automobiles 
cane 






Distributers for the Quimby Aluminum 
Automobile body, also parts and 
supplies for imported cars at 
wholesale and retail. 


Smith & Mabley J 
Seventh Ave.,cor. 38th St., NewYork §& 
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We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for 
examination, guaran- 
tecing safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if 
not satisfied. ~ 
We make 195 
styles of ve- 


4,075 
2) aes hicles and 65 
FS ate 
, y 5 Ss 0. ar- 

CROANS 


N 


ness. 


No. 533—Stanhope, Price $83. 
As good as sells for $50 more. 


Large Catalogue FREE—Send for it. 


Visitors are 
always 
welcome 

at our 
factory. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 








One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 





—R Old Furniture, Clocks, 
CHOICE ANTIQUES. Fiitrors China, Brasses, Cover: 


lets, &c. 


I. ELTING, Saugerties, N. Y. 
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WE ISSUE every once in a while a letter, a 
| booklet, a folder, or a catalogue, wherein 
| is shown information relating to Automobile 
| Tires that may be of some value to you. 

It costs the price of a postal card to have 

| your name added to our mailing list. 
/_THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio 
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TO CALIFORNIA 8X5, 7HE oLp 
: SANTA FE TRAIL 
A beautiful book of 208 pages, profusely illustrated 
with pen drawings by McCutcheon and others, describing 
the delights of a trip to winterless California over the 
SANTA FE on the luxurious California Limited, through 
picturesque New Mexico and Arizona. is book and a 
pamphlet about Grand Ung of Arizona mailed for 10 cts. 
Address Pass. Office A. T. & 8. F. R’y, Chicago. 
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In the Morning 


on rising, while dressing, is 
the best time to take half a 
tumbler of Hunyadi Janos, 
thus overcoming the miseries 
and dangers of 


CONSTIPATION 


| the beginning of many de- 
“rangements of the system. 
__, 1t acts promptly and pleas- 
antly. Ask for 


‘@ HunyadiJanos 


(with the full name) and in- 


sist on having it. 





Avoid unscrupulous druggists; they sell worthless and often 


harmful substitutes. 
ANDREAS SAXLEHNER, Budapest, Hungary. 


C. 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
\ when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
adi si cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 
iw } the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 
| “ laundress. 
| 




















Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 
from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 




















“ PISO’S CURE FOR jw 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 
_ 
© ES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. On 
GAR bel Best an A Syrup, yo Good. Use a 
Ye) in time. Sold by druggists. 4 


i of ©) h-10),, 1-10), meee 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 














. 342 “The most wonderful medicine for all 
—_ once eel FIRST bronchial affections.” — Hon. MRS. PERRY, 
‘\ PRIZES Castle Grey, Limerick, Ireland. 


: BROWN’S ‘cies 


more prizes won than 
Fac-Simile Hh lh po on every 
Signature of + box. 





ALL OTHERS combined, 


Send for catalogue- just out-fin-~ 
est ever issued.Mention this paper. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 
HOMER CITY , Pa., U.S.A. 

































Rye 


“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers every where. 


Louisville, Ky. 




















BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, ° ° 










Washington came back to his home after 
he had surrendered his commission he found ° 
the mourning widow he had left in her weeds 
a happy bride. She had married a gentle- 
man for whom Washington had high esteem, 
and to whom he gave no small advancement 
in the public service. 

The renewed family at Mount Vernon had 
now, like the old one, several years of home 
joys and quiet before its father was called 
away again into the busy world. The Christ- 
mas eve of 1783, when Washington arrived 
home after independence had been won, 
opened a season of calm delight for the 
father and mother and a haleyon time for 
the children. “I am solacing myself,’ wrote 
Washington to Lafayette. For a while at 
least he had few cares. These related to 
the amendment of his fortune, injured by 
his absence, and the improvement of the for- 
tunes of his neighbors by promoting better 
navigation of the Potomac River which rolled 
by the base of his hills. He was in the 
prime of life, about fifty years of age, and 
his wife a few months younger; for he had 
been born in the February and she in the 
May of the same year. Little Nellie was 
about five years old; the baby, George Wash- 
ington, having finished the first task of 
childhood, the cutting of his teeth, was tod- 


‘ dling around with the prattle through which 


Nature introduces men to sober speech. 

Soon came George A. Washington, the 
nephew of the General, to be his secretary 
and majordomo. Miss Frances Bassett, Mrs. 
Washington’s niece, was for months at a 
time an inmate of the Mount Vernon home. 
These young people were, of course, thrown 
continually into each other’s society, and 
while they entertained the children, the 
children amused them. It will never be 
known how much courtship they mingled in 
the innocent pastimes they got up for Nellie 
and George; but it was not long before 
the little ones, as well as the elders, saw 
a wedding at Mount Vernon, and on the 
15th of October, 1785, the General’s nephew 
and his wife’s niece were made man and wife 
by Rev. Spence Grayson. Washington gave 
the bride away, and could scarcely fail to 
have been impressed with the lesson that if 
absence conquers love, presence carries love 
on to marriage. Within fifteen years he 
put the lesson in practice to bring about 
another marriage dear to his heart. 

The honeymoon of the new couple was a 
time of jubilee in the Old Virginia style. 
During the festivities the bridal party came 
twice to the Alexandria races, and dined 
on the first occasion with Colonel Denis 
Ramsay, and on the next at the home of 
Mr. William Herbert. Both the dwellings 
still stand. 

In those days Mount Vernon was always 
filled with company, and General Washing- 
ton’s expenses exceeded his income. On the 
30th of June, 1785, he writes in his Journal, 
“Din’d with Mrs. Washington only, which I 
believe is the first instance of it since my 
retirement from public life.” Not long af- 
terwards he writes, “ Never till now have I 
experienced the want of money.” He bor- 
rowed five hundred pounds, Virginia cur- 
rency—about $2600—from Captain Conway, 
a merchant and shipmaster of Alexandria, 
and financial stringency ceased at Mount 
Vernon. 

Meanwhile the life of Miss Nellie became 
especially pleasant. Both the General and 
Mrs. Washington vied in parental fondness 
for her. Young people came to Mount Ver- 
non from all the country families round- 
about. Between Mount Vernon and Abing- 
don, the residence of Mrs. Dr. Stuart, the 
mother of Nellie and George. there were 
almost daily visits. The twelve miles be- 
tween the two seats were easily gotten over 
in carriages, and oftentimes, as beth seats 
were on the riverside, General Washing- 
ton’s barge, rowed by stalwart colored men, 
made speedy connection over the bright wa- 
ters of the Potomac River, and when the 
children were on board the dark crew wore 
white feathers in their hats. Midway lay 
Alexandria, with its ships, and General 
Washington could tell them how he had seen 
it rise on the lines he had laid out with 
compass and chain in his boyhood. 

So passed pleasant years, and then Mount 
Vernon was again abandoned for a period 
as long as that of the Revolutionary War. 
Washington became the head of the Ameri- 
can state created by the Constitution he had 











helped to form. The new Washington home 
was located first on Cherry and Pearl, and 
then on Rector Street, in New York, and 
then at the Morris “ hired house” in Phil- 
adelphia. There, amid the decorous etiquette 
required by official position, Washington was 
as fatherly and kind to his children as he 
had been at Mount Vernon, to which all 
hoped soon to return. Mrs. Washington’s 
Drawing Rooms and her Friday nights gave 
them an outlook on the world of fashion and 
politics from a place of ease. 

Washington was not less careful in his 
supervision of young George Washington 
Custis, who was at school in Annapolis, 
than he was in that of his daughter. 
The General evidently had the untimely woo- 
ing of John Parke in mind, and feared that 
the Maryland belles might carry him off: 
He wrote to Mr. Boucher, the teacher, that 
he wished him to “ prevent, as much as it 
can be done without too rigid a restraint, 
a devotion of his time to visitations of the 
families in Annapolis, which, when carried 
to excess or beyond a certain point, cannot 
fail to take his mind from study, and turn 
his thoughts to very different objects. Above 
all, let me request, if you should perceive 
any appearance of his attaching himself, 
by visits or otherwise, to any young lady of 
that place, that you would admonish him 
against the measure on account of his youth 
and incapability of appreciating all the 
requisites in a connection which in the com- 
mon course of things can terminate with the 
death of one of the parties only; and if it 
is done without effect, to advise me thereof.” 

On the 22d of February, 1799, Washing- 
ton’s sixty-seventh birthday, Lawrence Lewis 
and Nellie Custis were married. He gave 
the bride away, and endowed the young 
couple generously from his lands. 

George Washington Custis tried his pa- 
tience to the utmost. Skilled in music, 
painting, literature, nothing came amiss to 
him; but he loved ease more than. all the 
arts and sciences. “I can govern men, but 
I cannot govern boys,” said Washington; 
but he loved George to the end. 

The life of George Washington Parke Cus- 
tis during the fifty years he lived after 
Washington’s death was devoted to his mem- 
ory. ‘The townspeople of Alexandria, to 
whom he paid visits on every recurrence of 
the 22d of February, often saw tears on the 
cheek of the venerable man when the name 
of George Washington was mentioned. These 
silent tears were the son’s tribute to Wash- 
ington as a father. 





An Experiment in Drama 
See page 295 


New York theatre-goers are having an- 
other opportunity of seeing an Elizabethan 
drama presented as nearly as possible as it 
used to be in Shakespeare’s time. About 
eight years ago a similar experiment was 
made in the same theatre— Mrs. Osborn’s 
Playhouse, then under a different name— 
and a little later the same play, Ben Jon- 
son’s “Silent Woman,” was given with the 
furnishings of the old stage in Sander’s The- 
atre, Cambridge. In London, several pro- 
ductions of old dramas under similar con- 
ditions have been given by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society. So any value from a dra- 
matic point of view that could come from the 
new attempt to restore the surroundings of 
the old stage was to have improved upon 
what had already been seen in this line. This 
to some extent has been done. There has been 
for a long time a difference of opinion among 
those whe know the time of the Eliza- 
bethans as to the exact details of a dramatic 
presentation at that period. Mr. Lea Short, 
who is directing the performances at Mrs. Os- 
born’s Playhouse, accepts the usually rec- 
ognized plan of having an audience of supers 
representing the “masters and ’prentices ” 
in the pit, and puts the usual number of 
stage gentlewomen in the scenery boxes. 
He has added a doddering old man to change 
the placards on the stage after each scene, 
although it is extremely questionable wheth- 
er such placards were used at all as late as 
Shakespeare’s time. The real step forward 
is in the accuracy of the setting, which is 
based upon the old printed reproduction of 
the Swan Theatre. 
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Delicious Drinks | 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 








BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaied for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


<S-k Ee SRS (Co O.C O £2." 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1332 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Rae’s Lucca 
Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 








(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil.) 


Guaranteed Pure Oil of Olives 
cocc Omly. wee 


S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 

















LEGHORN, ITALY 































































The 
2 
Cadillac 
The Automobile 
that Solves the Problem 


Until the Cadillac was made, all 
automobile construction was 
more or less experimental. This 
machine is made on a new system 
developed from the experiences 
of all previous makers: the faults 
and weaknesses of the old meth- 
ods have been avoided and a new 
ideal of motor travel developed 
that gives a perfect vehicle for 
comfort, speed, absolute safety, 
greatest durability, simplicity of 
operation, wide radius of travel, 
and reliability under all condi- 
tions of roads. You should not 
buy before examining this won- 
derful new machine. Price f. o. b. 
at factory, $750. 

The new tonneau attachment, 
at an extra cost of $100, gives 
practically two motor vehicles in 
one, with a seating capacity of 
two or four, as required—a very 
graceful effect in either use. 
Write for illustrated booklet M. 


CADILLAC AUTO/AOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE BEAR: “*HERE’S TO MYSELF!” 








Uncle Sam says it’s 
all right 


Uncle Sam, in the person of ten of his government officials, is always in charge of every 
department of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 
is stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch, We dare 
not take a gallon of our own whiskey from our own warehouse unless he says it’s all right. 
And when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you, with all its original strength, rich- 
ness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARAN- 

E of PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why 

WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes. That’s why it is preferred for 
other uses. That’s why we have over aquarter of a million satisfied customers, That’s 
why YOU should try it. Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration ! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS 





ve will 7 you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
AR-OLD RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
ite you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense, and your 83.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are notoutacent. Better let 
us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
— to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont. Mew.. - Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for 34.00 b y Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16. by Freight Pregaia. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
33 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866 





JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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\ BITTERS 


a The Worlds Bert Tonic 
j eo from Trinidad BWI. 


22 GOLD MEDALS 
ee) Tie), 1862 | LONDON 1886 
PHILADELPHIA 1S BUFFALO _ 1901 
VIENNA : 67 


CHICAGO 


The Only Genuine 


PARIS 4 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective. Recommended by 
physicians for invalids and convales- 
cents. Lends the aromatic fragrance 
of the tropics to your liquor. Beware 
of cheap domestic substitutes and imi- 
tations. The genuine is made only by 
Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 


J. W. hatha, etong econ a Agent, 
vew York, N. Y 








Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 4 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 

or other skin "troubles, can 

promptly cured by 


ydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet “most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no stbstitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Dept. c, 
60 Prinee St. 
¥ New York 


klet on the rational treate 
FREE ment of diseases sent free. 


LEADING HOTELS 


Chicago, Iil. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Stations. 



































One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 








20th CENTURY LIMITED. 


20 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 





Best of all modern foods — L 












-——-YOU BUY GOLD 


when you buy stock in 


The Oregon Chief Gold Mining Company 


The cuts shown are the best evidence we can 
offer in print that there is gold in the Oregon Chief 
and that the rock assays a high value. It only 
remains for capital to be raised to work the mine 
on a large, profitable scale. 

Now we will tell you the history of our prop- 
osition and let you decide if there is not money 
in it for YOU. 

This group of mines, consisting of seven full 
claims, situated in the Cable Cove District near 
Sumpter, Oregon, has been worked for a number 
of years by men with small capital, and to-day 
there are 1600 feet of tunnel work completed 
and ore enough blocked out to start a mill. 


The Oregon Chief Gold Mining Company 


was formed in 1902 and purchased the property 

Die Ore to Studion, Oitiber 15, 1900. outright. The Company is incorporated under 

the laws of Oregon and has a capital stock of 

$1,000,000, one-half of which is now offered to raise funds for further development work and erection of a mill. 

A Special Founders allotment of 100,000 shares was offered on January rgth and quickly oversubscribed 
at 20 cents per share. 

NOW a second block of 50,000 shares of Treasury 

stock (par value $1.00), fully paid and non- 

assessable, is offered at twenty-five cents a share. 























































In considering this proposition, bear in mind we - ; BUYERS AND SAMPLERS OF 
i r “ORES, CONCENTRATES AND BULLION 
guarantee every statement in our prospectus. We oe “i ng Ger iia : 
refer you to Dun or Bradstreet, or any bank in On 0m Bn com SUTTER ALLE MY CH TRACKS 


i Baker City, Or., Oct. 28,1902 
Baker City, Oregon. 


Oregon Chief Gold M. Co, 


Our officers have invested their money as well as their names. Baker City, Or. 
: ~ : : ee meee closed please find statement of your lot of ore (3830 
President, J. T. Donnelly, Cashier First National Pounds), Png meg mg RY paymen hank ing 


same. you 
tor & consignment and trusting to receive further shipments fron you, 
we are 
Very sincerely yours, 
Baker City Sampling Works 


Bank, Baker City, Oregon. 

Vice-President, Hon. C. A. Johns, Ex-Mayor and 
Leading Attorney, Baker City, Oregon. 

Treasurer, Wm. Pollman, President Chamber 
of Commerce, Baker City, Oregon. 

Secretary, Fred S. Lack, Experienced Mining Engineer, Baker City, Oregon. 


eo '° 











It is easy to investigate a proposition that men of this character are associated with. ; 

We are arranging a trip for a party of Eastern investors to goin the early summer to the property, "OPTION 
inspect the mines, the work accomplished and in process, the books of the Company, the men in a 
charge of the business, and to get an exhaustive, complete, first-hand examination of the entire...” 
business. With this party we will send at our expense any person who agrees to purchase Pees TE 


: t « vem sya 
for himself or for a pool which he represents 20,000 shares of stock, if the result of the gh 608 ae 


\ 
investigation shows the property to te exactly as we state. a Dear Sir,—Please send me pros- 
F . = a pectus of Oregon Chief Gold Min- 
The present allotment of 25-cent stock, we believe, will be quickly subscribed, as was the first 7" o* ing Co., and enter me an option on 
é : ; pes ; ’ 22 
block, and.in order that you may have an opportunity to investigate our proposition, fill out this a” Pa ane bee seo os — ‘- = 
. . . 7X > — . e oO ys ) s e 

coupon and mail at once. These will be filed in the order of the date postmarked on the S$” your proposition fully. I assume no obliga- 

envelope. Special terms for payment made on tooo shares and over. “’ tion to, take the stock. 
EF W W H ITE st SUM ardvers sac nSveuae sap Ue vaseraadswatesssepeta@) 

@ e 9 aaa 

608 H Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio ott” Street Noveesecssssesesssssssseeessesssnseseeessnsnnesseeeeen 


Eastern Correspondent, Lack & Schmitz, Incorporated. Fan — 
Authorized Fiscal Agents, The Oregon Chief Gold Mining Company, Baker City, Oregon Pome: BAER cateebayssaccece | 















I Propose to More than Double My Fee 


My system is built around Alois P. Swoboda. It depends upon me 
and my intimate knowledge of human ailments and their treatment. 
There is a limit to my personal effort. I cannot give — 

































attention to more than a limited number of pupils. 


I must either restrict the number of my pupils or 
neglect some of them. 

I will not neglect a pupil—I certainly have no 
intention of reducing my income; hence the increase. 

My system has always been worth more than 
twice the amount I have charged and many times 
as much as any other system. 

Out of a spirit of fairness to those to whom I 
have already stated my fee, I make this public 
announcement, so that they may either enroll them- 
selves at once, or have no complaint at the future 
increase. 

I cannot regard great, swelling muscles, or the 
ability to snap chains and lift horses, or even a 
knowledge of the Marquis of Queensbury Rules, as 
qualifying a man to keep in repair the most delicate 
of all organisms, the human system. 

I am glad when a thinker begins to investigate 
the various systems for attaining physical excellence, 
for when a thinking man investigates, MY system is 
invariably selected. There is no other like it. 

It is obviously impossible to imitate my in- 
struction, not only because it differs according to 
the needs of each individual case, but also because 
my experience in the successful treatment of many 
thousands of different cases, my years of investiga- 
tion and study along this 
particular line, cannot be 
counterfeited. 

The breadth and depth 






more effective than those 
of others, because I speak 
from years of successful 

experience. I KNOW. 
There isno guesswork. 

Scientific physio- 
logical exercise is 
NOT a fad. Fads 
do not cure hopeless 
cases of constipa- 
tion, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, neuras- 
thenia,insomnia,and | 
rheumatism, liver | 
trouble, and nervous 
diseases of every de- 
scription, etc. 

My system not only 
does this, but it rounds 
out the ungraceful form, 
puts muscle where it is 
needed, cures obesity, purifies 
the blood, and, in fact, fits man, woman, or child to 
nature’s perfect mould. 

It is right living in condensed form. By it the evil 
effects of wrong living are neutralized and a splendid 
condition of robust mental and physical health assured. 

This is done without distasteful dieting and with- 
out discomfort of any nature. It makes men strong, 
alert, and graceful. It gives women beauty of figure 


































of this knowledge | and grace of carriage, with a clear skin, bright eyes, 
—the deter- | and rosy cheeks. 
mination and My system is taught by mail only and with perfect 
success, requires no apparatus whatever and but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring, and 
it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 
There is no wasted effort, no wasted time, the in- 
_ struction is entirely individual and will fit the exact 
| requirements of YOUR CASE. I don’t ask you to 
| take my word for this; judge me by my works—they 
| speak louder than words. Below is the unsolicited 
testimony of a man who knows through personal ex 
perience what the Swoboda system will do. This 
man is one of thousands. He has no earthly interest 


ea. piri in me or my system beyond what it has done for him 


each case demand, are 
evidenced by the fact 
that, in spite of the vol- 










Here is a Letter Received from the Cashier of the German National 
Bank of Marietta, Ohio. It Tells an Interesting Story because it’s True 
Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago, Ill. Marietta, Ohio, Feb. 21, 1902. 
Dear Sir:—It gives me pleasure to be able to testify. to the benefits I 
~— derived ce pour = ~_— of teen Hn age said alt inl 
4 ast winter I suffered all the time with neuralgia in back of hea 
ume of my business, my and neck. I began this winter with same trouble. After four weeks 





system is still able to aot kal’ a'oocumn Ti thers. "Tl taken it Gt 00 ean oe aueaed) ch y 

effect the same unvary- = sparen me venen oe | ‘4 Ayah past few —™~ and T give your 
ing, marvelous cures. (Signed) S. L. ANGLE. c 
My instructions to my If you want the names and addresses of others for Z 

pupils are clearer and | personal investigation, I will gladly furnish them. 
| shall be pleased to send you free valuable information and F 
detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, upon appli- L 
cation. This information, which I furnish free, is very interesting f 


and cannot be secured elsewhere at any price. Write at once. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 596 Unity, CHICAGO, ILL. 








